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and implored him by every consideration 


of affection and above all human ties to 
acquaint h® constantly and particularly 


with every'thing that might relate to his| 


Ganozza, set out upon his sorroyfal ex- 
fle. He bent his course towaryaAlex- 
andria, which place h@ arfived-a 


fh: Aye 
time: herg Be foutid negonal ap 
welcomed him ‘with great f 


it, came 


whom he imparted the t 


~Tuere lived in Sienpa a noble youth|| of his coming. The uncle having listened 


of good family and engaging appearance, 
who was called Mariotto Mignanellj. He 
chanced to become enamoured of a very 
* lovely maiden, whose name was Gagezza, 
the daughter of a citizen of reputezand 
good esteem. in the course of time he 
succeeded, by his amorous importunity, 
in inspiring her with a flame as warm and 
tender as his own: thus their affection 
grew ; and from beipg delighted with the 
blossoms of love, ene to enjoy its 
exquisite fruit. rconsiderable deli- 
beration, Ganozza, who was not less pru- 
deut-han beautiful, was prevailed upon 
to take Mariotto for her husband, in or- 
der that if by any fatal ac t their 
‘secret affection should be vered, 
they might at least have the sanction of 
the chufch for its indulgence, and thus 
their fault might be in some measure ex: 
cused. ‘To accomplish . this. matter 


they prevailed by means of money, with/} 


‘an Augustine Friar to solemnize their 
union, after which they continued to 
live in secret, but in uninterrupted felici- 


ty. 
























attentively to shiserelation, was ho less 
disturbed on account of the homicide he 
had committed, ‘than at the marriage he 
had contracted ; but knewing that it 
would be fruitless to deplore what was 
beyond all remedy, he sat about conso- 
ling his. nephew as well as he might, 
resolving to wait until, time should pro- 
duce some means of alleviatingthe byrthen 
of fis. present griefs. “He engaged Mari- 


otto.in. bis own occupations for the pur- 
pog erting him from that unceasing 
é ¥ passion which he nourished by 


continual tears. Not a month passed 
witheut his receiving letters from his 
Gaiibzza and his brother, which formed 
his only satisfaction, and the sole means 
of supporting so long and painful an ab- 
serice. 

While the affairs of the lovers remain- 
ed in this position, it happened that Gan 
onzx's father was solicited iam a very. 
pressing manner to give her in marriage, 
to which he was very readily disposed ; 
but she had upon various pretexts always 


At length their hostile and cruel|jrejected the propositions, until at length 


destiny had prepared for them a sad re-||a gentleman was proposed to her in 


verse, which was to put an end to all 
their present bliss and their future hopes. 
It fell out thus :—Mariotto happened to 
engage in a dispute with an honourable 
person of the same city; the quarrel 
proceeded from words to blows, and in 
the conflict Mariotto wounded his adver- 
sary so severely in the head, that his 
death ensued. 

The ill-fated youth was compelled to 
hide from the strict search which was 
instantly made for him by the officers of 
justice ; but although he avoided being 
taken, he was nevertheless condemned 
by the Podesta and the Seignory of the 
city .to perpetual banishment, and the 
sentence. of outlawry was passed upon 
him. This‘unlooked for mischance caused 
the bitterest grief to the sad lovers who 
had been so lately wedded ; they shed 
tears of deep anguish at their long, per- 
haps their eternal separation, which this 


crael sentence had rendered necessary.) 


So acute and overpowering was ‘their 
woe at parting, that they were complete- 
ly mastered by their feelings, and locked 
in each other’s arms they seemed for 
some time to be without life. At length, 
recovering from this agony of passion, 
they were somewhat encouraged by the 
hope, that the sentence might probably 
in time be reversed, and Mariotto again 
suffered to return to his native country. 
For the present it was agreed between 
them that he should quit not only Tusca- 
ny but Italy, and that he should immedi- 
ately repair to Alexandria, where he 
had an uncle dwelling, whose name was 
Nicolo Mignanelli, an experienced mer- 
chant of very extensive trade ; and then, 
having arranged the means of communi- 
cating by letters, the loving but heart- 
broken pair tore themselves apart. . 
The wretched Mariotto, having im- 
parted his secret uvion to his brother, 


of avoiding it as was perhaps ¢ 
of, and which might place both: per life 
and honour in peril. 











}with a betwitching eloquence. 


garb of a man, and in this disguise to fol- 





solved, and moved by her earnest en- 


drink it she would not-only be cast into a 
deep.sleep for three days, but would also 


hold her. Having delivered this. mixture 
to the lady, he instantly dispatched a 





levery respect so eligible that none of 


her objections could apply to him. Her 
mind was now so distracted, and became 


exposed to so fierce a conflict, that death 


would be far preferable to existence un- 


der such circumstances. Being convinced}, 
that all immediate hope of the return of 


her secret and adored husband was vain, 


and knowing that (he disclosure of her 


marriage to’her father would add to her 
present afflictions, she at Jéhgth resolved 
upon so strange and desperate a means 
‘Gr heard 


Being determmed, 
however to venture every thing for her 


ithis own .c 


acquainting him with these particulars 
and with her future intentions. Ganozza 
being aware of the effects of the draught, 
eagerly swallowed it, soon after which a 
heavy stupor seized on her, and she fell 
upon the ground as if struck with death. 
Her servants on beholding her fall, utter- 
eda loud wajl, the noise of which brought 
ber father and a large company of his 
friends to the spot, where he behet his 
only and beloved child stretched before 
him Without life or motion., In an agony 
of grief,such as he had never felt before, 
and such as parents alone can feel, he 
ordered physicians to be brought, who 
tried every meaps of myn wey to life: 
but all their effor® were t Success, 
and death seemed to have ‘planted his 
pale standard uporw her beuutiful cheeks. 
Dyring the wh#lezsgh ihat day and the 

Hlowing night she was- carefully watch- 
, but no sign save fliat- of death was 
manifested. On-the ousting day. she was 
buried in the church of Saint Augustine, 
to the unspeakable, gyitf of her father 
andthe tears of her frientis,Sand the sin- 
cere compassion of all the inhabitants of 
Sienna.followed her tothe tomb, In the 
mideje of the night the venerable father, 
with the yenunes of one of his brethren, 
bore the a rom the sepulchre into 
















et which the potion would. have! 
ceased its power. With fire and other 
necessary things which he had carefully 
provided, he succeeded, but not without 
difficulty, in restoring her to sensation 
and life. He then furnished her with 
the habit of a monk, and proceeded with 
her to the Pisan harbour where the gal- 
leys bound to Alexandria were ageustomed 
to touch, and here they procured a 
passage in a certain bark lying there. As 
is usaally the case with journeys by sea, 
which is always longer than is agreeable 
to travellers, so it happened that this 
galley was detained more than a month to 
take in arms. 

Letters had been transmitted by differ- 
ent mercHapts, informing the uuhappy 
youth of the death of his Ganozza, and 
of the place of her sepulture ;‘ adding} 
further, that ber aged and doating father 
had also died/Of grief at her loss. The 





imperious pa§siqn, and having braced all|jadverse destiny of Mariotto was not so 


the energies of her mind to this point,|/unfavourable to his receiving’ this pews 


content to obey his will. Immediately 


afterwards she sent for the Holy Man 


who had been the first instrument of her 
marriage, to whom with great caution she 


glisclosed her inteation; and, as often 


happens in the emergencies of great grief, 
that spirit which had upon all previous 
occasions appeared timid and gentle, be- 
came at one by the force of her passions 
ardent and courageous, and inspired her 
She told 
him that she was resolved to assume the 


low Mariotto, whom she so ardently 
loved. The Friar finding her thus re- 


treaties, went to his cell, and being we 
acquainted with such matters, he prepar- 


ed a certain potion, composed of various 
drugs so mingled that when she should 


be take for dead by all who should be- 


messenger to her husband at Alexandria, 














she replied to her father that she was/las to the messenger dispatched by the 


[Friar from Ganozza ; butasitshould seem 
for the pufpose of accomplishing, that 
bitter and bloody death to which they 
were doomed, this messenger, havitg 
taken his passage en board a wéisel 
loaded with corn for Alexaridria, was 


| captared by Corsairs and killed ; so that 


Mariotto recéivéd no other letters. than 
those of his brother ; and deeming the 
afflicting intelligence they contained’ 
be most trae, you may conceive, gen 
reader, if pity has a place in vour bosom} 
how great cause he had to be over- 
whelmed with serrow. His heart, broken 
as it was, still possessed too much energy 
to endure existence under such a compli- 
cation of wretchedness ; and neither the 
consolations, oor the entreaties of his 
affectionate uncle could deter him from 
a resolution he had formed (which if-his 
destiny had been in any degree propiti- 
ous to him it would have prevented) to 
retura to Sienna, and Tepairing disguised 
to the tomb of his adored Ganozza, there 


the hour now.drawing]lg 


é : Vox. Il 

being discovered could not change his 
resolve ; for believing her to be dead 
whom he loved more than life, and by 
whom he was equally beloved, he held 
in soorn, nay he would gladly ha 
the chance of being discovered, appre- 


of a homicide. In this mood he happen- 
ed to’ see the Venetian galleys; which 
were then on the point of sailing; the 
sight of them confirmed his resolution ; 
he went on board without imparting his 
intention to his kind uncle; and hastened 
with a fatal alacrity to that death*which 
his evil stars had Lp for him, He 
shortly arrived at Naples, and thence. 
journied by ‘land into herr pro- 
ceeding in the habit of a pilgri#¥ to Sien- 
na, which city he reached dnd entered 
undiscovered, and -here tqok up, his 
abode at as inn which was not mach 
frequented, efully avoiding every 
thing by which his friends might be ip- 
formed of his arrival. ; eid 
At the proper hour he ired to the 
church ¥ which, as he believed, his 
GanoZza was buried, and flung himself 
in an agony of the bitterest grief on_ the’ 
senseless marble. His heart 
yearned to entenffhe sepulchre, and he 
desfred, in the deliriym of grief and pas 
$ embrace that delicate body whic 
! to him while 


it was animate, and which even now he” 
wished to clasp to his own, so that death 
itself should not have power to divide 
them. So strongly did this desire occu- 
Py his troubled mind, that in the course 
of his daily visits to the tomb he carried 
in with him certain implements for the 
purpose of executing his intention ; and, 
having made this preparation, one even- 
ing after vespers he congealed himself 
in the church. When the night came he 
commenced his labours, and employed 
himself so busily that he had proceeded 
to open the door of the tomb, and was on 
the point of entering it, when the Sacris- 
tan, who was passing through the cherch ~ 
for the purpose of ringing the matins’ 
bell, “heard the noise he had made, a_. 


‘drawing near to discover the ‘cause, he 


found Mariotto thus employed. Believing 
that his design was to spoil the bodies of 
the dead; he cried out loudly, “ A thief! 
a thief!” which being ‘heard by the 
brethren, they kihstened to the spot, and 
seized the unhappy youth. The gates 
were then thrown open,.and several se- 
cular persons entering, found bim by this 
time bound with ignoble and unmerited 
bonds: Some of them immediately re- 
cognised him to be Mariotto Mignanelli, 





rm 


and, by the time that the day had appear- 

ed*the circumstance was known through- 

out Sienna. rs Re 
The news having reached thé'Seignory 


ey cotmmanded the Podesta to take the 


risoney into his own custody, that the 
sentence which the laws ba@ enjoin@I* 
should be inflicted on: him. He was then 
led in fetters to the Podesta’secourt, 
where, to avoid the torture which had 

been prepared forhitg he acknowledged 
fully and freely the tause of bis deste 

rate coming. Every one felt the deepest 
compassion for him ; but by the ladies of 
Sienna was his fate most bitterly lament- 
ed. They sat that he was"the only 
perfect lover in the*‘world, and each 
would willingly have ransomed him with 
her own blood. Notwithstanding this 





end his own miserable existence in be- 
| wailing her death. The risk he ran of 


, i 
c-—... 


general pity, and the powerful interges. 
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ve met ~ 


bended, and of sufferiffg the punishment . _ 
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* Disciple. 
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the ungrateful ! exclaimed the dean ;{}come Badajoz? Will you have the 


sion of his friends and relatives, he was 
_condemned by the stern Jaws to lose his 
head, and this cruel sentence was execu- 
ted at the appointed time. , 
The ill-fated Ganozza had proceeded 
under the conduct of the holy man to 
Alexandria, whither they arrived after a 
perilous and tedious journey. She went 
to the house of Signor Nicolo, to whom! 
she related her eventful tale and the rea-| 
son of her coming ; which having heard, | 
he very warmly welcomed her, He then| 
acquainted her that Mariettv, believing 
her to be dead, had qujtted that place in 
despair without bidding him farewell, 
with the resolution of going and dying 
upen her tomb. And now as the affliction 





of Ganozza must be allowed to exceed! 
that of all other lovers, let those who 
can conceive its weight do so, for to my 
thinking it is beyond the power of words 
to express. She then deliberated with 
Siguor Nicolo, and after frequent dis- 
course, interrupted by heart-drawn tears, 
it was resolved that they should go to 
Sienna and endeavour to find Mariotto| 
dead or alive. Having therefore arranged) 
his affairs as well as in so short a time he! 
might, the good Nicvlo taking Ganozza| 
under his protection set sail, and after a 
prosperous voyage arrived at the coast 
of Tuscany and landed at Piombino ; they! 
went thence to a farm of Nicolo’s near} 
Sienna, where, in answer to their in-| 
quiries, they learnt that Mariette had) 
been beheaded three daygfhefore. 

It is difficult to say pn whom this 
afflicting news had the geepest effect ; 
they both remained almost senseless and 
plunged in the bitterest misery. At! 
length Ganozza broke the silen®e by her| 
loud cries, which were so full of woe, 
that they would have moved a heart of 
marble to compassion. Nicolo comforted 
her as well as he might; this discreet 
and compassionate man resolved, in or- 
der to preserve the honour of the fami-; 
lies, and to give her an opportunity of 
‘indulging her grief in retirement while) 
she should live, to place her in a reli- 
gious house. This was done with all 
possible caution, and without even ac- 
quainting the Abbess with her hapless 
story ; and in this convent, exhausted 
with grief, and weeping as it were her 
heart’s blood, taking little food and no 
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what ! Sigoor Don Torribio, is it possible 
you can have met with them! and can 
you have the injustice to confound me 
with such monsters? He then displayed 
all the apothegms and the maxims he had 
read upon gratitude ; he set forth, in the 
most affable tone, and with the greatest 
appearance of sincerity, all the most 
obliging sentiments his memory could 
furnish him with: in a word, he spoke 
30 well, that the sorcerer, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, declared it was impos- 
sible to refuse any thing to a man sv po- 
hte, and who was acquainted with so many 
tine passages. Jacintha, said he to his 
housekeeper, you will put down two 
partridges to the fire; 1 hope the dean 
will do me the honour to take his supper 
here. At the same time he took him by 
the hand, and led him into his study. 
There, he touched him on the forehead, 
muttering these three mysterious words : 
Ortobalan, Pistafriera, Onagriouf ; which 
the reader is desired not to forget ; then, 
without any other preparation, he began 
to explain to him, with a vast deal of 
clearness and precision, the elements of 
the science. 

The new disciple listened with an at- 
tention that hardly permitted him to 
breathe, when Jacintfa hastily entered, 
followed by a little fellow booted up 
to the waist, and splashed up to the 
shoulders, who desired to speak with 
the dean on a very important affair ; i 
was the postillion of his uncle, the bish- 
op of Badajoz, who had been dispatch 
after him, who had gallopped on to Tole- 
de without b@ing able to overtake him : 
he came to jpform him that, some few 
hours after his departure, his lordship 
had so violent an attack of an apoplexy, 
that the most fatal consequences were 
apprehended. The dean cursed, in his 
heart, the sickness, the patient, and the 
express, who effectively, all three, could 
iot have arrived in a more uaowelcome 
moment. He got rid of the postillion by 
telling him to return as fast as he could 
io Badajoz, and that he should not fail to 
follow him; after which they resumed 
their lesson as if there had been neither 
uncles nor apoplexies in the world. 
Some days after fresh news was re- 








sleep, but constantly calling upon the 
name of her beloved Mariotto, in a very! 
short time she terminated her most} 
miserable days. 


—_—— 


THE DEAN OF BADAJOZ. 


The Dean of the Cathedral of Badajoz 
combined, in his single person more 
learning than all the doctors of Salaman- 

‘ca, including those of Conimbria and of| 
Alcala. He understood all the dead and 
the living languages ; he was master of| 
alt the sciences, both divine and human :| 
but unfortunately he was not skilled in 
magic, and he was inconsolable at it. He 
was told that in one of the suburbs of 
Toledo there lived a very learned magi- 
cian, who was called Don Torribio. He 
immediately ordered his best mule to be 
saddled, set out for Toledo, and alighted) 
at the door of a miserable looking house, 
where this great man was lodged. Sig- 
nor magician, said he, accosting him, | 
am the Dean of Badajoz. The learned 
of Spain do me the honour to call me 
their master; but | am come to beg a 
more glorions title of you, that of your 

Vouchsafe to initiate me into 
the mysteries of your art, and rely 
upon a requital worthy of the benefit and 

~ of its author. 

Don Torribio was not remarkably po- 
lite, although he piqued himself upon) 
keeping the best company. He replied) 
to the reverend dean, that he might seek 
elsewhere a teacher of magic ; that for! 
his part he was tired of # trae in which) 
he had gained nothing’ but compliments| 
and promises, and ‘thet 
longer dishonour the occult sciences by’ 











prostituting them to the ungrateful. To™ 


ceived from Badajoz ; but this was worth 
sitending to. The grand chaoter, and 
two of the elder prebends came to give 
notice to the reverend dean, that his 
uncle the right reverend bishop was 
rone to receive the recompense of his 
virtues in heaven; that the chapter, 
canonically assembled, had elected him 
to the vacant seat, and that they begged 
of bim to come and console, by his pre- 
sence, the church of Badajoz, his new 
spouse. 
sent at the harangue of the deputies, 
profited by this occasion like a man who 
knew the world. He took the new bish- 
op aside, and after a little compliment 
snitable to the circumstance, told him he 
had a son, named Don Benjamin, who 
was endowed with excellent talents and 
disposition, but in whom he could never 
perceive the least taste for the occult 
sciences : 
tention of making a good priest of him, 
he had, thanks to heaven, succeeded in 
his pious design, and that he had the con- 
solation to hear his dear son cited as the 
most deserving of promotion of all the 
clergy of ‘Toledo ; in fine, that he hum- 
bly entreated his grandeur would have 
the goodness to resign to Don Benjamin 
the deanery of Badajoz, which it was im- 
possible he could yetain with the bish- 
opric. Alas! replied the prelate, rather 
embarrassed, it will always be my en- 
deavour to do what may be agreeable to 
you: nevertheless, | must inform you 
that I have a relation, whose heir I am, 


nothing but to be a dean, and, unless | 





give him this place, I shall he at variance 


he would no| with my whole family, which | love to a 


weakness. But, added he in the most 
affectionate tone, do not you design to 


Don Torribio, who was pre-| 


that haying conceived the in-| 


an old ecclesiastic, who is good for 











jout together, and think only on the in- 


ment of Don ‘Benjamin, I take it on 
myself; and, sooner or later, I will do 
more for bim than his father demands : 
a slender deanery, at the extremity of 
Estremadura, is not a benefice suitable 
to the son of a man like yourself. 

There was simony, say the canonists, 
in the barguin the prelate proposed to 
the magician ; nevertheless, it is certain 
that the bargain was concluded without 
two such enlightened persong ever feel- 
ing the least scruple at it. Don Torri- 
bio accompanied bis illustrious disciple 
to Badajoz ; he had « handsome apart- 
ment? assigned him in the episcopal 
pale, ands he found himself respected 

y the Whole diocess, as the favourite of 
his excellence, like a kind of grand 
vicar. 


Under so skilful a master the dean of 
Badajoz made the most rapid progress in 
the occult sciences : he gave himself ap 
to them in the beginning with an ardour 
that might have appeared extreme ; but 
by degrees he moderated this species of 
intemperance ; and he managed’so well, 
\Ithat his magical studies did not at all in- 
terfere with the duties of the episcopacy. 
He had intimately persuaded himself o 
the justness of a maxim very gmportant 
to ecclesiastic sorcerers, oA gers 
philosophers and men of letters, t is 
not sufficient for them to attend the noc- 
turnal meetings, and to adorn their minds 
with all the most curious parts of ‘the 
human sciences ; that they ought also to 
point out to others the way to heaven, 
and to cause the true doctrine and sound 
morals to flourish in the souls of the 
faithful. It was from conducting him- 
self by such discreet principles that the 
jlearned prelate soon filled all christendom 
with the report of his merit ; and, at a 
time when he least expected it, he found 
himself nominated to the archbishopric 
of Compostella. The inhabitants and 
the clergy of Badajoz lamented, as we 
may imagine, the event that deprived 
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companied by a very honourable brief, 
by which -his holi invited him te 
come and assist him wit#his counsel in 
the government of the christian world ; 
permitting him, moreover, to dispose of 
his mitre in favour of whom he thought 


proper. oat 


Don Torribio was absent from Com- 
‘postella when the holy father’s express 
arrived there ; he was gone to see his 
dear son, who was still officiating priest 
in a small parish of Toledo ; but he soon 
returned, and en his return he had not 
the trouble of asking for the vacant 
archbishopric. The prelate ran to meet 
him, with open arms! My dear master, 
said he, { announce you two good tidings 
at once ; your disciple is a cardinal, and 
your son is soon going to be one, or I 
shall not have the least influence in 
Rome. 1 intended, in the meanwhile, 
making him archbishop of Compostella ; 
but observe his misfortune, or rather my 
own’: my mother, whom we left at Bada- 
joz, has written me a cruel letter, during 
your absence, which has broken all my 
measures. She ‘usists, at anv rate, on 
giving me as successor the archdeacon of 
my ancient church, the licentiate Don 
Pablos de Salazor, of whom she is the 
intimate friend and the penitent. She 
threatens me with dying of. grief; unless 
she can obtain it for this dear father in 
God, and I have not the least doubt of 
her putting her threats in execution.— 
Place yourself in my situation, my dear 
master: would you_have me kill my 
mother? Don Toribio was not a man 
to advise a parricide ; he applauded the 
nomination:of Don Pablos, and did not 
permit higself the least resentment 
against qe prelate. This mother, if yon 
must kpow it, was a good sort of simple 
woman, who lived with her cat,and her 
waiting maid, and hardly knew the name 
of her confessor. Was it really her who 
was the cause of the archbishopric being 
given to Don Pablos? was it not rather 
avery devout and q very pretty Galician, 
a young widow, a relation to this arch- 
deacon, with whom his excellence used 
assiduously to edify himself ever since 
his residence at Compostela ? 

Be it as it will, Don Torribio accom- 
panied his new eminence to Rome ;.and 





them of so worthy a pastor; and the 
canons of the cathedral, in order to pre- 
sent him a last mark of their respect, 
nnanimonsly conferred on him the choice 
of a successor. 


Don Torribio did not neglect so fine 
an opportunity of placing his son. He 
begged the bishopric of the new arch- 
bishop ; and it was with all the imagina- 


ble grace in the world that the new! 


jmuch veneration for his dear master ! he 
was 80 afflicted !—so ashamed to refuse 
him a thing which appeared so simple! 


archbishop refused it him. He had soj 


they were no sooner arrived there*than 
the pope died; it is easy to foresee 
where this event will lead us to. The 
conclave assembled ; all the votes of the 
sacred college were united in favour of 
the Spanish cardinal : behold him pope. 
After the ceremony of the exaltation, 
Don Torribio, who was admitted to a 
private audience, shed tears of joy on 
kissing the feet of his dear disciple, 
whom he saw fill with so mnch dignity 
the pontifical throne. He modestly rep- 
resented his ‘long and faithful services ; 
he reminded him of his promises, those 





but how was it possible he could do 
otherwise ? 
constable of Castile, requested this same 
bishopric for his natural son: without 
ever having seen this nobleman, he had, 
he said, the most secret, the most im- 
portant, and above all, the most ancient 
obligations to him. It became therefore 
an indispensable duty to prefer the an- 
cient benefactor to the new one ; but, 
considering it in a just light, this act of 
equity could not but be highly pleasing 
to Don Torribio ; he saw by that what 
he might expect when his turn was come, 
and his turn would infallibly come on the 
first occasion. The magfcian had the 
complaisance to believe the anecdote of 
the ancient obligations, and he rejoiced 


ficed to Don Ferdinand. They no longer 
thought but of the preparatives for their 
departure, and they went to establish 
themselves at Compostella; but it was 
hardly worth the while, seeing the little 
time they had to remain there. 
end of a few months, there came from 
Rome one of the pope’s chamberlains, 
who brought the archbishop the hat, ac- 
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inviolable promises which his holiness 


Don Ferdinand de Lara,||had renewed before he entered the con- 


clave: he let fall a few words respecting 
the hat he had quitted on receiving the 
tiara ; but, instead of demanding this hat 
for .Don Benjamin, he concluded with an 
instance of moderation we are at a loss 
to comprehend ; he protested, that, re- 
nouncing all ambitious hopes, his son and 
himself should think themselves too hap- 
py if it pleased his holiness to grant them, 
along with his benediction, the slightest 
temporal benefaction, an annuity which 
might suffice the humble necessities of 
an ecclesiastic and of a philosopher. 
During this short harangue. the sove- 
reign pontiff reflected within himself 
what he should do with his preceptor. 


as much as lay in his power, to be sacri-||\Could he not in fine do without him? 


and did he not know more of magic than 
was necessary for a pope? did it still 
suit with his dignity to be present at the 
nocturnal meetings, and to submit to the 
lindecent etiquette observed there? 
Upon just reflection, bis holiness deter- 
mined that Don Torribio was no longer 
any other than a.useless and even a 
burthensome man ; and this point once 
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decided, he bad very little difficulty in 
answering him. He replied thus :—*- We 
have learned with grief, that, under pre- 
tence of occult sciences, you entertain a 
detestable commerce with the spirit of 
lies and darkness ; wherefore, we pater- 
nally exhort you to expiate this crime, 
by a penitence proportionable to its 
enormity ; moreover we enjoin you to 
quit the dominions of the church within 
the space of three days, under the pea- 
alty of being delivered up to the secular 
arm, and to the rigour of the flames.” 
Don Torribio, without being discon- 
certed, repeated backwards the three 
mysterious words the reader was desired 
to remember; and, approaching a 
window, he cried, as loud as he 
could: Jaciutha, you will put but one 
partridge to the fire ; the dean does not 
sup here. This was a thunderstroke to 
the pretended pope. He suddenly re- 
covered from a kind of trance in which 
the three mysterious words had thrown 
him the first time they were pronounced. 
He saw that, instead of being at the vati- 
can he was still at Toledo in Don Torri- 
bio’s study ; he also perceived, by the 
clock, that he had nut even [ ~2n an hour 
in this fatal study, in which « ; had had 
such charming reveries. In less than ap 
hour he had imagined himself magician, 
bishop, archbishop, cardinal, and pope ; 
and he found at the end of the reckoning, 
that he was no other than a dupe and a 
knave. All had been illusion to him, ex- 
cept the proofs he had given of his im- 
posture and baseness of. his heart. He 
went out, without saying a word, found 
his mule where he had left it, and retook 
the road to Badajoz, without having 
even learned how to cast a nativity. 





THE YOUNG AUVERGNAT. 


(From the Memoirs of Madame Campan ) 


One delightful moonlight summer night, 
the Abbé de ***, the usher of the young 
grandsons of Louis XV. left the Palace of 
Versailles at twelve o’clock, to return to 
his lodgings in the Rue Satory. He had 
just passed the last gate of the palace 
court, when a clear and sweet voice be- 
gan to sing the famous Auvergnese tune, 
called la Bourrée ; a lively air to which 
the peasants of that province delight to 
dance. 

The Abbé de*** was born in Auvergne: 
he listened with deep emotion to the 
music that stole on him so unexpectedly 
at that quiet hour, forcibly recalling the 
days of his youth and the scenes of home. 
Almost involuntarily he continued in 
the direction from which the sound pro- 
ceeded ; and on reaching the fountain at 
the avenue of Sceaux, he found seated 
beside it, a shabby, little, vagrant boy, 
who was singing cheerily as he lifted 
water with a wooden-cup in one hand, 
while in the other he held a large chunk 
of bread and a slice of gammon. ‘“* Why, 
my little lad,” says the Abbé to him, 
“you seem in quite a good humour.” 
** Ay,” answered the boy ; ‘‘ I’m pretty 
well satisfied, I had such a fine day’s 
work of it; there was a great dinner to 
day in one of the town houses, and the scul- 
lion took me to help him “I had a good din- 
ner for my pains, this bread and meat for 
my supper, and to boot, twenty-four sou< 
in silver!” ‘* Really! you have been 
lacky ;-but why are you loitering here 
so late?” “Oh because I’m no such 
fool as to go waste my money at the 
tavern ; this water is sweet and cool ; 
here’s my supper ; and | mean to sleep 


too, without breaking in on my piece of | 


silver.’—** That’s a brave lad; but 
would you not rather have a place at 
service with sure wages, than ever such 
good fortune that only falls out now and 
then ?’—* Ah that indeed !” said the 
shrewd little boy ; but I don’t know any 
one here yet ; I’ve only been six months 
in Versailles. I’m honest | know ; but 
that isn’t enough to obtain a place of 
service.” 






at ten 


Abbé’s invitation punctually to the very 
minute ; and the Abbé inquired of him 
what village he came from, his name and 
connexions ; and ascertained that he 
could read, and even write a passable 
hand. He then appointed a day for his 
return, and actually took him into his 
service without further recommendation 
than that his own feelings interested him 
in behalf of the houseless little wanderer, 
unrepiningly and frankly fulfilling his 
humble station. He even procured him 
a tutor; and the active and intelligent 
child discharged whatever duties were 
appointed him alertly and diligently ; and 
then faithfully applied himself to study ; 
so that the Abbé never passed through 
the antichamber, but that he found him 
engaged in his reading. writing, or 
arithmetic. He then gave him a master 
for the French language to break him of 
his provincial dialect; and furnished 
him with plenty of books. In the course 
of three years the little vagrant became 
an expert and accomplished secretary. 
The Duke of La Vauguyon, the 


long desirous of having a valet--.e-cham- 
bre, who, without requiring the formal 
treatment of a secretary, might be em- 
ployed as one, and be a capable amanu- 
ensis. He therefore insisted that the 
Abbé would surrender to him his young 
Auvergnat. 


who shortly after, recompensed the 
zealous assiduity of the young scrivener 
by giving him a lucrative employment in 
the household of one of the princes. This 
office was soon followed by others ; and 
he went on acquiring the esteem an 

confidence of his patrons, and prudently 
disposing of his gains, until his fiftieth 
year, when he possessed a handsome 
house, and kept his carriage. Then un- 
fortunately, he had trusted the bulk of 








“Well; Vl try whether you are 


his fortune to a friend of his, a banker at 
Paris, who meeting suddenly with im- 
mense losses, failed without being able 
to make the slightest restitution to his 
creditors. 

Mr. L— was now no longer the cheer- 
ful-spirited boy, contented with a frugal 
meal. His portion had for years been 
ease, affluence, and luxury. The in- 
creasing bounties of fortune had made 
him look forward to an invariable conti- 
nuance of her favors ; he was unprepared 
to meet so discouraging a reverse, anc 
unable to bear it. He still, notwithstand- 
ing this loss which deprived him of three 
iheasand dollars yearly income, remained 
possessor of a fine house, magnificently 
furnished, and two or three thousand a 
year, of revenue from the offices he held. 


But the idea of retreaching expenses, of! monly wrong in the uncle’s conduct, and 
laying down his carriage, of closing his|/he determined to prosecute the inquiry. 


doors to the gay throng with whom he 
was in habits of intimacy, of discontinuing 
the splendid entertainments he was fond 
of lavishing upon his friends, of being 
obliged to endure the contumely of the 
envious, the scorn of the unfeeling, the 
grave commiseration, or the heartless 
pity of his late fashionable friends and 
followers, who, he knew would fall away 
from him like leaves in autumn; in a 
word, to be obliged to return to insignifi- 
cance, was a task he was not equal to: 
after a few moments of complaint and 


period to his existence. 

** Such,” says. Madame Campan, “ was 
the fate of the young Anvergnat. I saw 
him before the incident took place which 
pat.an end to his career. He was san- 
gnjne in all things, sanguine even to 
desperation.” Too elated with success, 
he forgot that life is a series of change in 
which pain balances pleasure ; he neither 








Our young Auvergnat obeyed the breathe it and live. 


governor of the young princes, had been} 


The Abbé vielded him to the Duke,|j... without 








some hours of bitter reflection, he took al! negs by asking him, if he had not a ne- 
horse-pistol from his escratoir, and put ajnhew who had been some years absent 


heeded the lessons of reason, nor the’ was past ; the yacle was much affected, 


prosperity, that adversity was to him an 
‘element so deadly, that he could not 
L. N. 





THE GLEANER. 


So we’ll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor ues 

Talk of Court News; and we’ljtalk with them too, 
Who loses and whowins; who's in and who's out, 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 
SHUAESPEARE 








Asif we were God'sspies. 





The Reward of Honesty—A chimney- 
sweeper’s little boy, (1 think at Amster- 
dam,) being employed by a merchant to 
sweep his compting-house chimney, had 
gone up but a little way, when, hearing 
jthe merchant withdraw, he was tempted 
to descend, and take out of the desk a 
sum of money : but-was so forcibly ar- 
rested by conviction, that before he could 
re-ascend, he hastily put it back again, 
yet not in the place he had taken it from. 
The merchant soon after coming in, on 
opening the desk missed the money ; and, 
having no doubt that the boy had taken 
it, waited his return, and in a stern man- 
ner charged him with the theft. The 
poor little fellow, in a sorrowful tone, in- 
genuously confessed the fact, with the 
uneasiness it had occasioned ; and show- 
ed the part of the desk into which he had 
thrown the money. 

This candid account of the matter ex- 
cited the merchant’s compassion ; and 
two of his young sons just then coming in, 
he asked them, t aboy deserved who 
dared to iggy out of another’s 

is knowledge? They, 
not doubting the culprit was before them, 
readily answered, he ought to be well 
flogged, and one of them offered to be 
the executioner ; but, said the merchant, 
suppose that the person, before he went 
off with the money, was so sorry for what 
be had done, as, of his own accord, to 
return it to the place he took it from, 
what then? Why then, they acknow- 
ledged it would not be so bad, and he 
ought not to be punished: this, they 
were told, was really the case, and so 
the conversation ended. 

Reflecting on this singelar circum- 
stance, the merchant was ¢o touched with 
compassion for the child, that he prevail- 
ed on his master to part with him, and 
took him into his own family, where he 
was remarkable for his integrity, and be- 
came a favourite. Sometime after, the 
merchant, wishing to know more of his 
inmate, asked him how he came to be a 
chimney-sweep, and who were his pa- 
rents ; but, all the boy could tell him be- 
side his name, was, that he remembered 
living in London with his uncle, who 
brought him to Holland, and left him with 
his late master. 

This account led the merchant to sus- 
pect there was something more than com- 











Accordingly, he in a short time after 
took the boy with him to London ; and, 
having the uncle’s name, which was of 
some note, by cautious inquiry, discov- 
ered not only his residence, but that he 
was left executor to a deceased, brother, 
and the guardian of his only son, who 
was supposed to be placed at some dis- 
tant school for education. Possessed of 
these documents, the merchant went 
alone to the uncle’s house, obtained an 
interview with him; and, after some in- 
troductory discourse, opened the busi- 


from him? The uncle appeared per- 
plexed by the question, and evaded a di- 
rect answer; but on the merchant’s tell- 
ing him that he had in a very extraor- 
dinary way become acquainted with the 
circumstance, and only wished a free 
conversation with him—-assuring him 
withal, there was no intention to take an 
ungenerous advantage of any thing that 






to dispose of him as above related : that, 
from thut time to the present, he had 
never énjoyed a quiet moment ; and, that 
noihing had hindered him from repairing 
the injury, but the fear that if hisnephew 
was brought home, the matter would be 
exposed, and entirely ruin’ his character. 
He théh, in great tenderness, declared, 
that the unexpected opportunity now af- 
forded him of doing, his nephew justice, 
he considered ‘as a‘ mercy, for which he 
could never be sufficiently grateful. In 
short, the uncle resumed the care of his 
nephew, and not only secured the pos- 
session of all his property to him, but 
put him on a footing with his own chil- 
dren—both of them ever after maintain- 
ing an affectionate intercourse with their 
worthy friend, the merchant. 

—=_ : 
Marshal Saxe:—W hen this distinguish- 
ed commanderwasin London, he happened 
one day to offend a scavenger who was 
sweeping the streets, near Charing 
Cross, and who challenged the Marshal. 
to try his skill in the pugilistic art. The 
Count relying on his uncommon strength, 
accepted the proposal, and the knight of 
the mud began to strip; but he had 
scarely taken off his garments when the 
Marshal, perhaps despising the puny ap- 
pearance of his antagonist, seized him by 
the arms, to the great astonishment of 
the spectators, and threw him, with the 
same ease as if he had been but a truss 
of straw, into his own cart, where he 
struggled for some time, and narrowly 
escaped being stifled by the mud ; while 
the Count walked off with the most per- 
fect composure. 


— . 
The Captive’s Friend.—During one of — 
the wars in India, Major Gowdie became 
Tippoo’s prisoner, and was confined 
with many other gentlemen in Bangalore, 
where they sulla’ every species of in- 
salt, hardship, arbarity. A humane 
and beneficent butcher, whose business 
led him often to the prison, saw and 
felt for their sufferings, for they had been 
stripped of their clothes and robbed of 
their money before they were confined. 
it would have cost the butcher his ears 
at least, and perhaps his life, had he dis- 
covered any symptoms of pity for the 
prisoners before hiscountrymen. They 
were allowed only one seer of rice, and 
a pice or halfpenny per day for their 
subsistence ; but the butcher contrived 
to relieve their necessities. Upon open- 
ing the sheeps’ heads which they fre- 
quently bought of him for food, they 
were astonished to find pagodas in them, 
In passing the yard of their prison, he 
ofien gave them abusive language, and 
threw balls of clay or dirt at them, as if 
to testify his.hatred or contempt ; but on 
breaking the balls, they always found 
that they contained a supply of money 
for their relief ; and this he did frequent- 
ly for a long time, until the prisoners 
were released. In the following war, Ma- 
jor Gowdie was destined to attack Ban- 
galore ; and he had not long entered the 
breach, when he saw and recollected his 
old friend the butcher. .He ran with 
eagerness to embrace him, saved him 
from the carnage, and led him to a place 
of safety. The transport of the two 
generous souls at their meeting, gave 
the most pleasant sensations to all who 
beheld them—it softened the rage of the 
soldiers, and made the thirst of blood 
give way to the soft emotions of hu- 





manity. 


——_ | 
At the close of a tavern dinner, two of 
the company fell down stairs ; the one 
tumbling to the first landing-place, the 
other rolling to the bottom. Some one 
‘remarking that the first seemed dead 
drunk. ‘ Yes,” observed a wag, “ but 


he is not so far gone as the gentleman 
below,” 




















'Tis pleasant , through the loop-holes of retreat 
'o Tt at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Baiel, aad not feel the crowd 





Dreadful Catastrophes among the Alps. 
BY MONSIEUR L. SIMOND. 
No. II. 


The summer of 1806 had been very 
rainy, and on the Ist and 2d of Septem- 
ber it rained incessantly. New crevices 
were observed in the flank of the moun- 
tain; a sort of cracking noise was heard 
internaily; stones started out of the 
ground ; detached fragments of rocks 
rolled down the mountain. At two 
o’clock in the afternoon, on the 2d of 
September, a large rock became loose, 
and, ir falling, raised a cloud of black 
dust. Towards the lower part of the 
mountain, the ground seemed pressed 
down from above ; and when astick or 
spade was driven in it, it moved of itself. 
A man who had been digging in his gar- 
den, ranaway from fright at these extraor- 
dinary appearances. Soon a fissure, larg- 
er than all the others, was observed ; 
insensibly it increased. Springs of water 
ceased all at once to flow ; the pine-trees 
of the forest absolutely reeled ; birds; 
flew away screaming. A few minutes 
before five o’clock the symptoms of some 
mighty catastrophe became still stronger; 
the whole surface of the mountain seem- 
ed to glide down, but so slowly, as to af- 
ford time to the inhabitants to go away. 
An old man, who had often predicted 
some suci disaster, was quietly smoking 
his pipe, when told by a young man, run- 
ning by, that the mountain was in the act 
of falling. He rose and looked out, but 


THE ‘TRAVELLER. 





came into his house again, saying he had 

* time to fill another pipe. The young 
man, continuing to fly, was thrown down! 
several times, and escaped with difficulty. | 
Looking back, he saw the house carried| 
off all at once. 

Another inbabitan eing alarmed, | 
“took two of his children and ran away 
with them, calling to his wife to follow 
with the third ; but she went in for ano- 
ther, who still remained (Marianne, 

ed five years). Just then Francisca 

lrich, their servant, was crossing the 
room with this Marianne, whom she held 
by the hand, and saw her mistress. At 
that instant, as Francisca afterwards said, 
*‘ the house appeared to be torn from its 
foundation (it was of wood), and spun 
round and round like atetotum. 1| was 
sometimes on my head, sometimes on my 
feet, in total darkness, and violently se- 
parated from the child.” When the mo- 
tion stopped, she found herself jammed 
in on all sides, with her head downwards, 
much bruised, and in extreme pain. 
She supposed she was buried alive at a 
great depth. With much difficulty she 
disengaged her right hand, and wiped the 
blood from her eyes. Presently she 
heard the faint moans of Marianne, and 
called to her by her name. The child 
answered that she was on her back, 








among stones and bushes which held her 
fast, but that her hands were free, and 
that she saw the light, and even some- 
thing green. She asked whether people 
would not soon come to take them ont. 
Francisca answered, that it was the day 


help them, but that they would be releas- 


the voice of Marianne, who had been) jndiscreetly tells it to some one else, and||visiters into the drawing 





room. In the 


asleep, and now resewed her lamenta-|| Bonnard runs the risk of losing his place.||piece of M. Duval, the hero adopts this 


tions, In the mean time, the unfor- 
tunate father, who with much difficulty 
had saved himself and two children, 


\wandered about till daylight, when he 


came among the ruins to look for the 
rest of his family. He seon discovered 
his wife, by a foot which appeared above 
ground, She was dead with a child in 
her arms. His cries, and. the noise he 
made in digging, were heard by Marian- 
ne, who called out. She was extricated 
with a broken thigh; and, saying that 
Francisca was not far off, a farther search 
led to her release also, but in such a 
state that her life was despaired of. She 
was blind for some days, and remained 
subject to convulsive fits of terror. It 
appeared that the house, or themselves 
at least, had been carried down about 
1500 feet from where it stood before. 

In another place, a child two years 
old was found unhurt, lying on its straw 
mattress upon the mud, without any ves- 
tige of the house from which he had 
been separated. Such a mass of earth 
and stones rashed at once into the lake of | 
Lowertz, although five miles distant, that 
one end of it was filled up, and a pro- 
digious wave passing completely over the 
island of Schwanau, 70 feet above the 
usual level of the water, overwhelmed 
the opposite shore, and as it returned, 
swept away into thelfake many houses 
with their inhabitants. re 








THE DRAMA. 














~—-Whilst the Drama bowsto Virtue’scause, 

"Po aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous wil! befriend, 

And triumph on hereffortsstil! attend. Brooxs. 


PARIS THEATRES. 


Theatre Francais.—- L’Ecole des 
Vieillards,”’ a comedy in five acts, and in 
verse, was represented at this Theatre 
on the 6th of January last. The story 
of which is :—An old man of the name 
of Danville, a ship owner at Havre, after 
having amassed a fortune, and married 
his only son, becomes enamoured of a 
handsome young woman, whose only re- 
commendation is her beauty ; he marries 
her; she has been brought up by her 
grandmother, a foolish extravagant old 
woman, who thinks of nothing else but 
expending money in pleasures and amuse- 
ments ; the new married young lady 
walks so completely in the steps of her 
grandmother, that she does not only 
drive her husband’s son out of the house, 
but, considering Havre nota place adapt- 
ed for her, she determines to come to 
Paris. The two foolish women take 
their departure for the capital, where 
her husband is to join them ; instead of 
taking an apartment suitable to their rank 
in life, they take one in the Hotel of the 
Duke de Delman, where they are sup- 











This is not, however, all: the minister, |/extraordinary apparel for the purpose of 
who is uncle to the duke, gives a ball ;|jrevolting a disagreeable but rich old 
Danville receives a card, but, as his/)maid, whom he was on the point of being 
‘friend is coming to sup with him, he tells||forced to marry. In this praiseworthy 
his wife she must not think of going out ;||design he succeeds, and is rewarded by 
this first act of authority displeases Hor-/|the possession of her young and hand- 
tense, on which her husband retracts, and|some rival, who, as in all such cases 
she is allowed to go if she will ; satisfied||made and provided, is near at hand, and 
‘with this, Hortense declares she will not,|| willing. The appearance of Felix in his 
with which Danville is pleased, and|/gobelin costume, with a leg of Darius on 
leaves his wife to execute a commission) his shoulders, and a hand of Statira on his 
she bad given to him; he is harldy gone||knee, was irresistibly ludicrous, and pro- 
when the duke makes his appearance,||duced a broad and hearty laugh—the 
and with the aid of Madame St. Clair||good-hamoured effects of which, added 
persuades her, and she goes to the ball./|to several sprightly sallies, and droll al- 
One can imagine the surprise and vexation||lusions to the sad story exhibited upon 
of her husband—he quits his friend ra-||the coats and inexpressibles of Felix and 
ther abruptly, and goes after her. Hor-|jbis valet, carried the piece through 
tense on her part, conscious of her hav- triumphantly, and those who came to 
ing acted wrong, enters almost at the||criticize remained to laugh. 

same time that he goes out. The duke 
again makes his appearance, although it 
is near two in the morning, ard after 
presenting her with the paper, whereby 
her husband is appointe«| a Receiver-Ge- 
neral, he makes a declarution of his love; 
Danville arrives very apropos ; Hortense,| MEMOIRS OF RAFAEL DEL RIEGO. 
troubled, hides the duke ; Danville finds||} Of few men of the present day has 
him out, fights with him, and is disarmed ;)\ more been said than of Riego. It is now 
the duke is a man of honour,-acknow-||the duty of history to record his deeds ; 
ledges Hortense to be virtuous. Poor! put whilst her anbiassed hand gives to 
Danville curses his stars at the step he|\ Cesar what are Cesar’s, a few notes on 
‘.ok in marrying again. A meeting then|'his character, collected by a friend, may 
takes place between him and his friend |inot be uninteresting. Rafael del Riego 
Bonnard, who communicates to him his) was born.of a good family in the province 
‘idea of marrying; Danville dissuades|/of Asturias ; he received a useful edu- 
him as much as he can from it, at which|/cation, and entered young into the mili- 
the other is naturally astonished, as he}/tary service of his country. Of a stu- 
had often advised him te do so. The|idious disposition. and retentive memory, 
piece finishes by Hortense making the!\he easily acquired a knowledge of Ma- 
mind of her husband happy, in showing||thematics, Italian, French, English, and 
him a letter she has written to the duke,|/the superior duties of his profession, and 
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The proper study of mankind is man. 














aud from which results a reconciliation 
that leaves nothing to be desired on the 
part of Danville. Although there are 
here and there treits of comic humour in 
the dialogue, the pathetic has the pre- 
dominance. There are scenes that are 
not altogether likely ; the means that t 
duke takes to seduce Hortense tu go to 





the fault he causes her to’ commit : it is 
true, he speaks in a poetic language, and 
colours the picture highly, but it is a bad 
style of eluguence.. The part of the 
grandmother is an ungrateful character, 
that has nothing amusing or instructing 
in it: but independent of this, and which 
it is easy enough for the author to change, 
the greater part of the scenes are not 
only beautifully poetical, but they are 
jalso interesting. The first, second, and 
the greater part of the fourth act, do him 
great honour. The finale, which may 


fectly to satisfy the audience. Mlle. 
Mars was exceedingly great in the part 
of Hortense, and ‘Talma was occasional- 
ly sublime : when he’ becomes accustom- 





posed to have been a couple of months ; 





ed to the character, and divests it a little 


\|it is at this period that the comedy begins: | more of the tragedian, it will be more in- 
as an instance of the extravagance of |terestipg. ‘The name of the author, M. 


Madame Danville, she has not any thing||Casimir-Delavigne, was given out by 
remaining out of 50,000 francs that her|Talma amid great applause. 


husband had confined to her care ; not- 


of the good-natured man, he flatters 
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January 15th. 







the ball, are not equal to the greatness of 
















be considered rather feeble, seemed per-| 


was early known among his companions 
as a good officer, whilst a kind and affable 
disposition made him the friend of those 
who commanded and obeyed him. Hav- 
ing been taken prisoner in. the war of in- 
dependence, he improved, in France, his 
aste for literature; iearned howto appre- 
ciate civil liberty ; and became convinc- 
ed of the degraded state of his own coun- 
try. Here, in unison with San Miguel 
and others, were sown the seeds of a 
most liberal mind, and a spirit from con- 
viction essentially free. On returning to 
Spain he was employed in several im- 
portant duties of a scientific nature, and 
was (listinguished for application and ta- 
lent by Abisbal, Commander-in-chief of 
the Army, on the Staff of which he serv- 
ed. This led to his appointment to the 
army formed in Andalusia in 1818, under 
that General, for the avowed purpose of 
reconquering Spanish America, but in 
reality to regenerate the constitution of 
1812. Riego served then first in the 
staff corps, and was present and partici- 
pated in the attempt to proclaim the con- 
stitution in July, 1819, which failed 
through the base treachery of Abisbal, 
who arrested his friends at. the moment 
of its execution. 

Riego retired disgusted and infirm to 
a country house at Bornos, and for a time 
gave way to the deepest melancholy at 
the frustration of all his dearest hopes, 
which were centrated in the good of his 
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ed by death, and be happy in heaven. ||himself that the duke, who is censtant in Premier Theatre Froncais.—A few 
They prayed together. At last, Fran-||his attentions to Hortense, will procure||nights back took place the first represen- 
cisca’s ear was struck by the sound of aljfor him, out of mere friendship, a lucra-|itation at this Theatre of La Tapisserie, a 
bell, which she knew to be that of goer ree situation. A Mr. Bonnard, an old|icomedie folie (anglicée broad farce,) in 
enberg ; then seven o'clock struck in ano-|jfrienti of Danyille’s, alarms him when heljone act, by M. Alexander Duval. It is 
ther village, and she began to hope therejjgives him an idea of the character of the||not, however, its first appearance ou any 
were still living beings, and endeavoured||juke, who it seems is rather notorious in||boards, as it was played at the Theatre} great modesty he declined, and urged his 
to comfort the child. ‘The poor little||his love adventures ; to add to this, Dan-||\de Louvois in 1808. The author took his inability to adequately fulfil so high a 
girl was first clamorous for her supper ;/|ville’s son has been unfortunate in allidea from a story told by Madame de G-, charge ; but the officers insisted their 
bat her cries soon became fainter, and at|/speculation that he has made ; Bonnardjlin her souvenirs of a young hair-brained country was at stake; and at her call 
«last quite died away. Francisca, stilljjoffers him his means, but they are not allnobleman, who, being ordexd by his fa-| Riego could no longer refuse to attempt 
with her head dowawards, aud surround-|isufficiency, and Danville, not having any|ither to put on the old fashioned courtithe gigantic task of overturning despo- 
ed with damp earth, experienced a sense|ithat are immediately disposable, requests||dress for the purpose of receiving some) .ism in (Le -ec‘re of her power and re- 
vi cold in her feet almost insupportable.|/Bonnard to lead him the money he has||persons of rank, resorted to the ludi-| sources ‘vo neacd-quarters of the very 


country ; the spark of freedom was not 
extinct, it but lurked unobserved. New 
plans were soon formed by the officers of 
that army, and the merits of Riego point- 
ed him out to them as the proper person 
to head the daring enterprise. . With 
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army on which she rested for support in 
Europe, and the recenquest of her transat- 
lantic free states. Successful in the great 
trial, skill and energy marked his earliest 
actions, as much as perseverance, cou- 
rage, and an unyielding spirit, under the 
greatest difficulties and dangers, subse- 
quently raised him from a wanderer and 
voluntary exile, to the pinnacle of civic 
honour and glory. 

The Spanish nation would have con- 
fided to him and Quiroga, in the effusion 
of gratitude, the highest authorities of 
state, but their reply was, we “ have pro- 
claimed the constitution of 1812, the 
king has sworn it, and we are all his sub- 
jects.” A word then from these indi- 
viduals, would have hurled Ferdinand 
from his throne into the exile Quiroga has 
fled to, or led to the scaffold on which the 
unfortunate Riego has already suffered. 

The narrow mind of the despot soon 
became jealous of Riego ; his proud vin- 
dictive spirit could ill brook to hear the 
patriot praised for himself, whilst he had 
only importance from his forefathers ; 
persecution and honours alternately were 
Riego’s lot, as natural inclination or fear 
prevailed in Ferdinand’s mind; and we 
find Riego, either considered as a traitor 
or a patriot, alike modest and unassuming 
in both. He wished, he asked only to 
be permitted to retire from the public 
eye, and enjoy peace and tranquillity ina 
domestic circle. [t was not his lot thus 
to enjoy happiness; the wishes of his 
friends, and the wicked machinations of 
his enemies, drew him from one step to 
another, until he commenced the expe- 
dition which, by invitation of Ballasteros’ 
officers, he undertook contrary to his own 
opinion, as a last hope, a last attempt to 
save his country.—It failed, and Riego 
fell into the hands of his most implacable 
enemies. Three times Riego saved 
Ferdinand’s crown and life; now Riego 
has been sacrificed by the decree of that 
despicable tyrant, who, to glut his savage 
disposition, caused every sort of indigni- 
ty to be heaped on that man whose me- 
mory will be held sacred, when the name 
of the other will be forgotten, or, if re- 
membered, for the purpose only of ex- 
ecration. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


——-—— Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and chore, each mute and living thing 











Effects of Heat and Cold on Animal Life. 
No. I. 

Whenever the imperfect tribe of ani- 
mals, or such as sleep out the winter, are 
exposed to cold so severe as, in a great 
measure, to rob them of their inbred 
heat, their powers of motion are propor- 
tionably diminished ; and as they cannot 
have, at that season, a very copious 
supply of caloric, but only enough to 
keep up the spark of life, their animal 
oil, which is composed of principles at- 
tractive of oxygen, being sufficient for 
that purpose, they lose also the power of 
digestion. At Bellisle, in the beginning 
of the winter 1761, I conveyed, says Dr. 
John Hunier, worms, and pieces of meat, 
down the throats of lizards when they 
were going into winter quarters, keeping 
them afterwards in a cool place. On 
opening them at different periods, I al- 
ways found the substances which I had 
introduced entire, and without the least 
alteration. 

A hedge-hog, while the heat of the 
body was at 30 degrees, had neither de- 
sire for food, nor power of digesting it ; 
but when, by artificial means, it was fn- 
creased to 93 degrees, the animal seized 
a toad which happened to be in theroom, 
and on being offered some bread and 
milk, it immediately eat it. The heat 
roused up the actions of the animal eco- 
nomy ; the breathing became quickened ; 
and the blood, having imbibed a greater 
quantity of oxygen air, containing latent 
fre, to be extricated by the principles 
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immediate call on the digestive powers 
of that organ. 

In the chick contained within an egg 
there are no powers capable of generat- 
ing heat. Therefore, until the chick 
receives heat from the mother, it remains 
in a torpid and inactive state. The prin- 
ciples of life are then called into action. 
A gradual extension of the parts com- 
mence. During the time of incubation, 
the living principle every day increases 
im quantity and power with the perfection 
of the animal, and the capacity of its 
organs for performing its functions, and 
generating heat, which last does not hap- 
pen till the time of its exclusion from the 
shel): after which, the chick does not 
depend entirely on the mother for pro- 
duction of that heat, which must always 
accompany and support the functions of 
life. When, by respiration, the first ac- 
tion after birth, oxygen air is absorbed by 
the blood, the motion of the heart, the 
circulation, and other operations, are 
carried on with greater vigour than for- 
merly and the food being separated into 
principles attractive of oxygen, the chick 
is capable in a great measure, of gene- 
rating a degree of heat equal to that of 
the parent. At first, the mother, by a 
wonderful instinct, as if conscious of the 
tender state of her progeny, and of the 
impossibility of their being kept quite 
sufficiently warm by their own powers, 
gathers them under her wings to cherish 
that vital warmth which she appears to 
judge them capable of creating, and with- 
out which they would necessarily perish, 
In the same way, if, during incubation. 
the hen leaves the nest to cool the eggs 
a few degrees, from that period the 
powers of life are proportionably dimin- 
ished, anda stop is put tothe chick; both of 
which, if the eggs have not been cooled 
too far, are recoverable on the return of 
the hen, or of that genial heat they re- 
ceive from her body. The mother is so 
solicitous to preserve this heat, that she 
seldom leaves her nest above five or six 
minutes in the day, to take a slender re- 
past ; and when she discovers the motion 
of the chickens in the eggs, she then sits 
so close, that even the sight of food if 
ever so much pressed with hunger, can 
scarcely prevail with her to stir from the 
eggs for three or four days, or antil they 
are completely hatched. But if she 
abandons her nest altogether, or is killed 
by accident, then, as the eggs cool, the 
powers of life gradually decline, till they 
are at last totally abolished by the death 
of the chickens. 


On two new coloured Test Papers. 


The following account of these test pa- 
pers is abridged from the description 
given of them by M. C. Pagot, des Char- 
mes of Paris, who has used them for 
many years with advantage in testing for 
acids and alkalies: The first i§ obtained 
from the violet pellicle, which covers 
the root of the small radish, (rapharius 
sativus oblongus ;) the second from the 
skin of the common red radish (raphanus 
vulgaris.) The directions with respect 
to the small radish, are to scrape off the 
coloured skin with a knife, and as it soon 
changes in the air, to collect them rapidly, 
put them in a piece of clean linen, and 
compress them, when aclear transparent 
blue fluid will be obtained. This test 
fluid may be preserved as it is. ut of the 
contact of air, or made into a syrup, or 
laid on paper by a brush ; and the paper 
thus prepared, preserves its fine sky- 
blue colour in contact with the air for 
any length of time. This test is ex- 
tremely sensible to acids and alkalies. 
The scrapings of the common radish re- 
quire to be bruised in a mortar before 
pressure ; they do not yield so much 
juice, but the tint is very fine either in 
the fluid state, or on paper, and the test 
it affords is a very delicate one. These 





preparations are recommended above 


separated by the stomach: hence the| 






litmus, by their being equally : 
ing readily obtained every-where. 


BREEDING OF LEECHES. 


An interesting memoir on this subject 
has been published by M. Noble, in which 
he states that these useful animals may 
be preserved and bred in troughs, with 
a little care, and a few simple contrivan- 
ces ; the great mortality which occurs 
among them where crowded into small 
vessels, being owing to the stronger de- 
vouring the weaker for the sake of nou- 
rishment. M. Noble constructed a 
trough seven feet Jong, three wide, and 
as many deep, with sloping sides, lined 
with clay. It had a constant stream of 
water passing through it, and in one of the 
corners rashes were planted. It was 
exposed to the sun, but sheltered from 
the north wind. In November he plac- 
ed 200 gray and green leeches in it, 
where they passed the winter, buried in 
the mud. Towards the end of the fol- 
lowing spring several young ones were 
seen sticking to the old ones, and swim- 
ming occasionally, as if to try their 
strength. In August he observed conical 
holes in the mud, each of which contain- 
ed a little oval cocoon, as big as that of 
a silk worm, and porous outwardly. 
Some of these were perforated at each 
end and empty, some were filled with a 
transparent jelly, and the rest contained 
from nine to twelve young leeches, which 
in a few days pierced their envelope, and 
swam vigorously about. M. Noble could 
not observe the formation of any of the 
cocoons ; but the mode of producing 
them has been long known to the people 
in the department of Finisterre, who are 
thus enabled to supply Paris with leeches. 
The workmen dig them up from the bot- 
tom of the little muddy pools, and place 
them in small ponds prepared for that 
purpose. Six months afterwards the 
young are removed into larger ponds, on 
the banks of which cows and horses are 
brought to feed, experience having taught 
the country people, that the leech is 
never prolific tell. it has sucked blood. 


—— 


CURIOSITIES FOR THE INGENIOUS. 


Method of obtaining natural flowers in 
winter.—Choose some of the most per 
fects buds of the flowers you wish to 
preserve, such as aré latest in blowing 
and ready to open ; cut them off with a 
pair of scissors, leaving to each a piece 
of the stem about three inches long ; 
cover the end of the stem immediately 
with Spanish wax, and when the buds are 
a little shrunk and wrinkled, wrap each 
of them up separately in a piece of pa- 
per, perfectly clean and dry, and lock 
them up in a dry box or «drawer, and 
they will keep without corraption. In 
winter, or any other time, when you 
would have the flowers blow, take the 
buds over night, and cut off the ends of 
the stem sealed with the wax, and put the 
buds into water, wherein a little nitre or 
salt has been infused ; the next day you 
will have the pleasure of seeing the buds 
open and expanding themselves, and the 
flowers display their most lively colours 
and breathe their agreeable odours. 


Water-proof Cloth.—An able practical 
chemist of Glasgow has discovered a 
simple and most efficacious method of 
rendering woollen, silk, or cotton cloth 
completely water-proof. The mode 
adopted is to dissolve caoutchic in mine- 
ral oil, which is procured in abundance 
at the gas-works ; by a brush to put five 
or six coatings of this mixture on one 
side of the cloth or silk, on which ano- 
ther piece of cloth is laid ; and to pass 
the whole through between two rollers. 
The adhesion is most complete ; so much 
so, that it is easier to tear the cloth than 
ta separate either piece from the caout- 
chic. This kind of cloth must be a 
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To set a combustible body on fire by the 
contact of cold water.—Fill a saucer with 
water, and let fall into it a piece of potas- 
sium, of the size of a peppercorn (which 
is about two prt The potassium 
will instantly become red-hot, with a 
slight explosian, and burn vividly on the 
surface of the water, darting at the same 
time from one side of the vessel to the 
other, with great violence, in the form of 
a red hot fire-ball. , 


Animalcula.—Leuwenhoeck, the great 
microscopic observer, calculates that a 
thousand millions of animalcula, which 
are discovered in common water, are not 
altogether so large asa grain of sand. In 
the milt of a single cod-fish there are 
more animals than there are upon the 
whole earth, for a grain of sand is bigger 
than four millions of them. The white 
matter that sticks to the teeth alsoabounds 
with animalcula of various figures, to 
which viregar is fatal, and it is known 
that vinegar conteins animalcula in the 
shape of eels. A mite was anciently 
thought the limit of littleness ; but we 
are not now surprised to be told of animals 
27 millions of times smaller than a -mite. 
Monsisa de I’Isle has given the computa- 
tion of the velocity of a little creature 
scarce visible by its smallness, which he 
iound to run three inches in half a second: 
supposing now its feet to be the fifteenth 
part of a line, it must make 500 steps in 
the space of three inches, that is, it must 
shift its legs 500 times in a second, or in 
the ordinary pulsation of an artery. The 
itch is known to be a disorder arising 
from the irritation of a species of animul- 
cula found in the pustules of that_ail- 
ment; it is a very minute animal, in 
shape resembling a tortoise, of a whitish 
colour, but danker on the back than else- 
where, with some long and thick hairs 
issuing from it, very nimble in its motion, 
having six legs, asharp head, and two little 
horns. 


—_— 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Anecdotes of the Elephant.—The man- 
ner in which these creatures ford rivers, 
is peculiarly remarkable. Unwilling to 
exert themselves more than the occasion 
requires, they walk upon the bottom un- 
til the waters cover their heads. Then 
they elevate their trunks above the sur- 
face, and being supplied with a proper 
quantity of air through these organs, con- 
tinue their submarine journey unimped- 
ed. ‘The top of the trunk is often seen 
moving in quiet and confidence athwart 
the stream, as if by an involuntary mo- 
tion, while its owner remains in securi- 
ty below. When the depth will no long- 
er allow of this enjoyment, then, and not 
till then, the head of this majestic ani- 
mal rises to view, so peculiarly solicitous 
does he appear not to exert himself be- 
yond the emergency of the case, It is 
likewise worthy of remark, the manner 
in which the elephants fight the rhinoce- 
ros. They are determined and invete- 
rate enemies to each other, and the first 
blow decides the battle. ‘fhe rhinoce- 
ros, it is well known, is of a size much 
smaller than his antagonist, and runs be- 
tween his legs. If be escapes the blow 
of the proboscis, he will, by means of 
the horn with which nature has surmount- 
ed his nose, rip open the belly of the 
elephant: if he receives the blow, he 
lies motionless at his feet; a breathless 
body. See now the manner in which 
the elephant prepares himself for the re- 
ception of his formidable antagonist. In 
all other cases, he ‘elevates his club 
when he meditates adeadiy blow. In 
the present instance, it would give to his 
enemy an unnecessary advantage ; it 
would leave the passage between his 
fore legs unguarded. The sagacious ani- 
mal seems sensible of this, and loweriug 
his head, lays his proboscis betwgen his 








fore legs, to its whole extent, and waits 
for the arrival of his foe. At the moment 
of his arrival the receding blow is given, 
which, while it guards him from the 
horn, lays bis enemy prostrate in the 
dust: his proboscis is thus rendered at 
one and the same instant of time an en- 


gine both of assault and defence. When 
annoyed by the flies in their passage 
through a forest, they will pluck with 
their trunks a bough, and whip the insects 
away, with all the dexterity of a beau 
with his pocket-handkerchief: they 
haye even been seen with these fans go- 
liciting the presence of the zephyr, with 
as maiden an effeminacy as if their deli- 
cate frame would tan under the influence 
of the solar beams. 
> 
Sagacity in the Horse.—About the pe- 
riod of the first American war, the horses 
of a heavy dragoon regiment, during the 
summer months, were sent to grass, at 
Havercrolt, a village between Barnsley 
and Pontefract, in the West Riding of 
the county of York. One hotsummer’s 
day, a tremendous thunder storm occur- 
ring, these horses, occupying a large en- 
closure, were observed to collect in a 
body, and afterwards “form in line,” 
with as much regularity and exactness as) 
when exercised on a field-day; and 
whilst the ** thunder rolled its awful bur- 
den on the wind,” and the lightning glar- 
ed on every side, maintained their posi- 
tion during the continuance of the storm, 
exhibiting a most astonishing proof of 
animal sagacity, and one of the most 
magnificent spectacles that the mind cao 
weil conceive. This singular anecdote, 
if the writer’s recollection be correct, 
was communicated to him by an eye- 
witness of the fact. 
A singular and still more striking in- 
stance, is recorded in ‘ Southey’s His- 
tory of the Peninsular War.” On the 
embarkation of the Spanish division, un- 
der the command of the celebrated Mar- 
guis de la Romana, he observes, ‘* Two 





Plymouth Dock, England, for the Penin- 
sula. Amongst the horses was an old 
campaigner, which had been, it was said, 
more than ouce seut on the same errand, 


not to go on foreign service. In pursu- 
ted 


'with similar advantages, by Major Coch- 
and appeared to have made up his mind|' rane and others. 





ance of this determination he resiste 








with all his might every attempt to sling 

him on board the ship ; kicking and 
| plunging so furiously, that the men em- 
|ployed gave up the attempt in despair. 
\A resolute fellow of a sailor, seeing how 
matters stood, came forward, vowing he 
would conquer him, and instantly grasp- 
ed the horse round the neck, with the 
design of fixing the necessary appara- 
tus: Jack, however, ** reckoned with- 
out his host,” the horse by ‘a sudden 
jplunge shook him off, and, turning his 
heels, laid him senseless on the pave- 
ment, galloped off; and after making a 
circie round the assembled crowd, re- 
turnedtothespot where hisantagonist lay, 
and by another violent blow of his fore 
foot hurled him into the water, whénce 
he was picked up by the crew of a boat 
which happened to be near at the mo- 
ment. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
~~ 


Thenard’s Blue.—Thenard has given 
the following formula for the preparation 
of this beautiful substance: Make a so- 
lution of nitrate of cobalt, by roasting the 
cobalt ore, digesting it in diluted nitric 
acid, evaporating the solution to dryness, 
and dissolving the residue in water. To 
this, phosphate of soda is added, and 
the powder thrown down, well washed 
with water, and, when still moist, inti- 
mately mixed with eight times its weight 














na being used also before it is dried. 
‘Lhe mixture is then spread on thin plates, 








of the regiments which had been quar- 
tered in Fuenen, were cavalry, mounted 
on the fine black long-tailed Andalusian 
horses. It was impracticable to bring 


off these horses, about 1100 in number ;| 


and Romana was not a man who could 
order them to be destroyed, lest they 
should fall into the hauds of the French. 
He was fond of horses himself, and knew 
that every man was attached to the beast 
which had carried him so far, and so 
fuithfully. ‘heir bridles, therefore, 
were taken off, and they were turned 
loose upon the beach, As they moved 
off, they passed some of the country 
horses and mares which were feeding at 
alittle distance. A scene ensued, such 
as probably never before was witnessed. 
TheSpanish horses are not mutilited, and 
these were sensible they were no longer 


under any restraint of human power: a| 


general conflict ensued, in which, retain- 
ing the discipline that they had learnt, 
they charged each other in squadrons of 
ten or twenty together, then closely en- 
gaged, striking with their fore feet, and 


dried in a stove, and when dry reduc- 
led to fine powder, which is afterwards 
jexposed to a red heat in a covered cruci- 
|| ble fof half an hour. 
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Artificial Haloes.—Vhe following ex- 
periment described by Dr. Brewster, il- 
lustrates, in a beautiful manner, the actu- 
al formation of haloes. Put a few drops 
of a saturated solution of alum on a plate 
of glass, and in 4 litile time it will cry- 
ijstullize in minute octohedrons.. When 
this is held between the observer and the 
isun, or acandle, with the eye clése to 
the smooth side, three beautiful haloes 
are observed, at different distances from 
ithe luminous body. ‘The inuermost, 
which is the whitest, is produced by the 
images refracted by a pair of faces of the 
llicrystals, not much inclined to each other; 
the second, which is more coloured, with 
the blue rays outwards, is formed by a 
pair of faces more inclined; and the 











and economy of light. Flat wicks have 
for a long time in this country been plac- 
ed side by side, and near to each other, 


~~ 


Respiration.—M. Dulong has discover- 
ed that the quantity of carbonic acid 
formed in the act of respiration is always 
less than that of the absorbed oxygen ; 
by one-third in birds and carnivorous 
quadrupeds, by one-tenth in herbivorous 
animals. He had also observed that 
there is constantly so strong an exhalation 
of azote, that in herbivorous animals the 
volume of air expired exceeds that of the 
air inspired, notwithstanding the diminu- 
tion of volume of the carbonic acid gas. 
Lastly, he has found that the quantityof 
heat corresponding te that of the acid 
produced is scarcely half the total heat 
yielded by the animal, if carnivorous, 
and in herbivorous animals does not 
amount to three-fourths of the same 
quantity. 

ae 





of alumina, prepared by the addition of | 
ammonia to a solution of alum, the alumi-|| 


Prevention of Colds.—Dr. Urwin says, 
\that sponging the surface of the body 
jevery morning throughout the year, with 
cold water, before puiting on the clothes, 
‘is a prevention against cold and rheuma- 
tism. An individual well sponged, and 
afterwards encased in leather, may march 
on his way, fearlessly among the warring 
jelements, feeble though he may be, and 
junfit for the fight, without these de- 
ifences. 


| 
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LITERATURE. 


| If criticisms are wroug, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, whatever can be said agains’ 
|them, does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
|} a good work. Manauis D’ Arcens. 




















The Spaewife. By the authur of “ The 
Annals of the Parish,” &c. 


This is a historical novel. It treats 
of that stormy period of Scottish annals 
which followed the accession of James 
the First. The prominent characters 
who turned the wheel of events, and who 
were the agents of destiny in those tu- 
multuous scenes, are presented for the 
most part in faithful and spirited colours. 

We have all along understood that the 
Annals of the Parish, &c. were from the 
pen of Mr. Galt, but we have lately been 
informed that they are written by Wil- 
,son, the author of that beautiful little 
|poem, the Isle of Palms. However, be 
lit Galt or Wilson, it matters little with 
regard to the general merit of the works 
themselves. They have a great portion 
\of that spirit which distinguishes their 
|prototypes, the Waverly novels, while at 
ithe same time they are very dissimilar 
in their individual excellence. ‘* The 
Annals of the Parish and the Provost” 
are perhaps the best, “* Ringan Gilhaize” 








\\third, which is large, and highly colour- 
Jed, by still more inclined faces. Each 


| * . 
\jseparate crystal forms three images of 


biting and tearing each other with thelji. luminous object, placed at points 


most ferocious rage, and trampling over 


those whicty were beaten down, till the 


shore, in the course of a quarter of an 


a distant from each other, in all the 
haloes ; and as the faces are turned in 


hour, was strewn with the dead and dis-||. ference is completly filled up. The 
abled. Part of them had been set free! Ragu 
, ; same may be produced by other crystals, 


on a rising ground at some distance ;/|, 14 the effects may be curiously varied Which would have awed more civilized | 
they no sooner heard the roar of the 


by crystallizing together salts of differ- 


battle than they cane thundering down) .i¢ colours. 
over the intermediate hedges, and catch- 


ing the contagious madness, plunged into, 
Sublime as| 


the fight with equal fury. 
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llevery possible direction, the whole cir-| 


one of the worst, and the ** Steam-boat” 
i; absolutely contemptible. ’ 

The great calamities of King James’s 
reign, both to Scotland and himself, were 
chiefly occasioned by his mistaken poli- 
cy. The chieftains of the highlands, 
proud, martial, wild, and lawless, were 
‘not the men to be subdued by leg! seve- 
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In such a state of things James left his 
prison in England for the throne of Scot- 
land. He found it impoverished, dis- 
tracted, and lawless ; the turbulent re- 
gency of the Albanies had caused the na- 
tural effect upon the minds of the no- 
bles. Men in all ages take the hues of 
their character from the dominant spirit 
of the times ; the restless nature of the 
Duke of Albany was caught by the chief- 
tains, and communicated to the clansmen : 
the spirit ofthe highlander was as rade as 
the storm of his hills ; and the life of the 
borderer of the lake, as unquiet as its 
waters. With the best motives in the 
world did James sway the Scottish scep- 
tre; yet the very means he used to calm 
this agitated nation wrought his own de- 
struction. The right arm of justice was 


jred ; her brow was gloomy, and her ac- 


cents harsh ; the powerful chieftains, so 
long uncontrolied, could ill brook the 
strict bonds of law and right. The ex- 
cess of severity is in fact always dange- 


‘tous, and the peril is proportioned to the 


character of the sufferers: even the 
trampled worm will turn in ineffectual 
rage upon its oppressor ; but wo to him 
who stamps his foot in defiance upon the 
untamed lion. Soit proved with James : 





he governed with equity, and ruled his 
actions by stubborn and severe justice, 
without accommodating himself to the 
character of the times. And what was 
the result? a violent death and a bloody 
grave 


The Spaewiie introduces us to the pe- 
riod of which we have been speaking. 
It brings before us a host of personages 
with some of whom history has made us 
acquainted, and with others whose faces 
are those of strangers. As ‘regards the 
events themselves they are perfectly na- 
tural ; all, such as might easily have oc- 
curred, and many which actually did 
occur. There is no romance in the cir- 
cumstances, but there is a considerable 
tinge of the picturesque in some of the 
characters, particularly in that of the 
Spaewife, or fortune-teller, Anniple of 
Dumblane. She is the real heroine of 
the work, although the queenly Joanne, 
Sibilla the beautiful daughter of the 
Skye-islands, the stately duchess of 
Albany, and Katherine Douglass, the no- 
blest girl ever Scotland saw, are all 
introduced to our notice. Anniple is a 
cousin german to Meg Merrilies, and has 
a good deal of the fitfulness of old Nor- 
na’s head. She not only.deals out her 
prophecies of the future, but also assists 
in their accomplishment. There is cer- 
tainly a singular beauty in this fantastic 
creation of romantic prophecy, and in 
making the event prove its truth. It 
touches that love of the marvellous 
which we all feel. more or fess ; and in 
our delight with its wildness, we almost 
believe its truth. Of all who have dealt 
in this fine fancy, Shakspeare is the most 
spirited. When the witches on the mid- 
aight heath utter the “all hail, Macbeth ! 
that shall be king hereafier,”” we hear 
the thunder which is ever their music 
and see their wild figures hanging on the 
skirts of the storm. 
irude ballad of Peter of Pomfret telling 
that ‘‘ere the next ascension day at 
noon,” king John will deliver up bis 








i|rity. 


The sight of the bloody axe, 


beings into submission, served only to 
excite in them the quenchless and arid 
thirst for vengeance. Nor was this cha- 
racter peculiar to the sons of the high- 


Improved Lamp.—Mr. Fresnel has}lands ; the lords of the isles and the no- 


the scene was, it was too horrible to be|llately constructed, in France, lamps on/|bles generally were in no state of mind 
long contemplated: and Romana, in/the principle of M. Argand ; but having,|jto bear quietly the rod of stern justice. 
mercy, gave orders for destroying thom) instead of one circular wick, two or three||The feuds of the Macfarlanes, the Mc 


bat at was found too dangerous to attempt 


vf such, concentrically placed, and ad- 


Nabs, the Colquhouns, the Mac Aulays 


this; and after the last boats quitted the||mitting up a free current of air between|of Cairndhue, the McLeods of Dunve- 


beach, the few horses that remained|jeach wick. 


The perfect combastion|gan, the Macgregors of the hills, and the 


were seen still engaged in the dreadful |produced by the great heat a free access|| Macdonalds of the isles, had by that time 
of air, to the oil thus volatilized at top||disquieted the whole of Scotland. Each 
During the late war, a regiment of llof the wicks, is said to be productive of |ichieftan was a petty king ; each clan, a 


work of mutual destruction. 


cavalry was ordered to embark fromiivery great advantages, as to pertection pelty nation, 





jcrown, we feel that the king miscalls 
him ‘‘an idle dreamer.” Suffolk and 
Somerset too, in Henry VI. are made to 
meet a doom which proves that the ora- 
cle spoke truth. In Julias Cesar, Cal- 
phurnia’s dream, and Artemidorus’s 
words are prophetically true of the k fty 
Roman’s fate. But we are wasting time 
in quoting beautiful phantasies from a 
writer, who makes his predictions as 
faithfully as ever did the Pythian priest- 
ess in her shrine ofold. ‘the Waverly 
author too has made a fine use of this 
charm: he makes us yield our reason to 
the enchantment of his predictions and 
their accomplishment, till we are ready 
to acknowledge, 


When we hear the - 
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** There are more things in heaven and earth 

Than e’er were dream‘d in ‘ our’ philosophy.” 

The author of the Spaewife has fol- 
lowed the same track, and with consid- 
erable spirit. When we are first intro- 
duced to Anniple of Dumblane, we see 
her standing on a rock, and she tells us 
that ‘* she is a benweed which the fairies 
dressed in the likeness of a christian 
creature, and left in the stead of the 
weaver’s wife’s bairn.” She immedi- 
ately begins to scatter her sybilline 
leaves around the Lord Athol, and tells 
him, “there were five burials in my 
dream, and then the sparkling crown was 
placed on your head. Oh! pale and 
wan, I thought ye were, and the crown 
sat so heavy that drops of blood fell trick- 
ling down your cheeks.” The dream 
is fulfilled by the execution of the lords 
of Albany, the murder of king James, 
and the red-hot crown being placed in 
mockery on the gray head of the Earl. 

We next see her in her hovel foretell- 
ing the fate’ of the young lord Robert 
Stuart. It is woven in wild and beauti- 
ful rhyme. 

‘There's a cross and a cloud in thy Jot, Robin Stuart, 
'There’s a light in a bower to beguile, Robin Stuart ; 
‘There’s deaths ane and three—and a ship on the sea, 
But the dower in the ha’ I would fain wise awa’ 

For the dule it will bring upon thee, Robin Stuart. 

The sequel proves that his lot had in- 
deed a cross heavy and painful; that the 
light of Sibilla MacDonald’s eyes beguil- 
ed too well, and that the flower in the 
hall did indeed bring sorrow to Robert 
Stuart. 

She next stands before king James and 
touches with her finger different parts 
of his body. ‘* Eight and twenty 
wounds,” she cries “‘ eight and twenty 
bloody wounds—lI see them all, and the 
hands that bear the knives’”’—so it turns 
out. Then comes her cheering pro- 
phecy to the ear of Sibilla MacDonald. 

« Fair Magdalene sat at the window high, 
And she looked far o’er the sea, 

And she saw a bark frae a foreign land 
Coming sailing merrilie. 

It is, it is my own true kaight, 

And he comes from Palestine, 

So hie you hence, Sir Reginald, 

For T’ll never now be thine.” 

Sibilla soon after learns that her be- 
trothed love, the lord James of Albany, 
is coming ; not indeed from Palestine 
but from Ireland, and the Sir Reginald 
of Anniple’s song is her discarded suitor 
Robert Stuart, while the “ship on the 
sea’ of Anniple’s former prophecy is 
the vessel that bears away the lord James 
and the lady Sibilla. 

Anniple is again met on the lake, in 
the boat with James of Albany. Nigel 
of Glenfurin stands on the shore; she 
says, *- gang your ways hame and count 
your cattle, for yonder’s a score of them 
driven away in broad daylight.” ~ True 
enough, for the chieftain of Glenfurin is 
afterwards fined to the amount of twenty 
cattle, by the king. 

Her following prophecy is on a loftier 
theme, She is heard under the win- 
dows of the royal castle, chanting 
mournfully, 

" & A wo, wo—and it soon shall be, 
Tn the land of Scots are kings three, 
And one of them is doomed to die, 
With a wo, wo, wo. 
There’s the king of love, 
And the king with the crown, 
And the king that had been 
But for lord and loon— 
B.ut whether they are, one, two, or three 
A king among the Scots is doomed to die.” 


The king of love is the gallant Sir Alex- 
ander Crawford, the handsomest man of 








his time; the king with the crown is king 
James ;, and the “king that bad been, 
&c.” is the earl of Athol who was cut off| 
from the hereditary succession by king) 
Robert’s act in favour of John the lord 
of Kyle and earl of Carrick. 

But the most pleasing of all her pre- 
dictions relates to the heroic Catharine 
Douglas. Hers is ‘‘aname that should 
not pass away,” and hers a deed “ that 
should not wither.” It was she who 
thrust her right arm through the staple 








of the door to keep off the murderers 


who came to stabthe king, and she kept 
that arm there until the door was thurst 
open andit wascrushed. Annipleis re- 
presented as meeting this high-souled 
girl a little before the king’s murder; she 
touches Katharine’s right hand. ‘“ What 
is this for?” says the lady ; Anniple re- 
plies “ bonny as ye be, ye ‘ll be married 
with the left hand.” 

And now, who will say that Anniple 
is no prophetess ? but we have devoted 
30 much to her, in our admiration, that 
we must cut the matter shert, by ex- 
pressing a favourable opinion of the 
work, although we admit that it is in 
many parts tedious and confused. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE DREAM. 
Pray send me the Ax re-Latinto Augustus Peas. 








My motto is a true and genuine speci- 
men of the profound learning of a modern 
Justice, and to whom Shakspeare’s Shal- 
low was not fit to hold a candle. It was 
an order from one of that learned body 
to his bookseller, to send the Act relating 
to a Justice g@Peace, and doth sufficiently 
display his capacity of judging of the law, 
and deciding differences and disputes, and 
there can be, I think, no doubt, but as 
soon as he got the Ax, he hewed the 
laws with wonderful skill and ability. 
What a droll scene it must be, and what 
a fund of mirth it must afford, to’see his 
Worship, Augustus Peas, sitting: in the 
chair of magistracy, and hear him learn- 
edly discussing the laws and deciding jus- 
tice. Whilst | was considering what a 
comical farce it would make, and was 
musing on the drollery of the scene, | 
insensibly fell asleep, when mimic fancy, 
ever busy, pursued the subject, and pre- 
sented me the following farce. 

Methought | saw his Worship Augus- 
tus Peas, sitting in an elbow chair at the 
head of a long table, with a book, pen, 
ink, and paper thereon, and a group of 
people, men and women, attending at the 
lower end thereof, when his Worship bid 
a boy step to the stable, and bid Jobn 
Scrub to come immediately. John, with 
his short cropt hair and dirty frock on, 
presently came in and took his seat by his 
Worship, and laid hold of the pen, and 
ink. hen Mr. Augustus with great 
solemnity said—Master Constable, what 
defence hath been committed, what 
crime hath been disturbed, and how hath 
his majesty’s peas been broke and vindi- 
cated ? 

Constable.—An please your honour’s 
Worships, here is one Mary Blabtruth 
hath lost a gown, and says that Dorothy 
Lightfinger hath stolen it, an so an please 
your Worship, | have brought them both 
before your Worship. 

Mr. Augustus.—-A gown stolen, why 
that is downright forgery by law. Bring 
the complainant, Dorothy Lightfinger @e- 
fore me. 

Constable.—This is the woman, an 
please your Worship. 

Mr. Augustus.—Hussy, howcame youto 
have the fire of god before your eyes, 
and steal the woman’s gown? You are 
an equitous baggage, and will be hanged. 

Dorothy Lightfinger.—An please your 
Worship, I did not steal her gown. 

Mr, Augustus.—Why now here’s the 
woman confesses she did not steal the 


| 
| 


Dorothy Lightfinger.—An please your 
Worship, there is no belief in what she 
says. ‘ 
‘Mr. Augustus.—Peas woman peas, | 
forbid you to hold your tongue. 

Mary Blabtruth.—-Indeed an please 
your worship, what | say is true, I look- 
ed through the kitchen window and saw 
her take it, for 1 was at that very time 
frying bacon for my busband’s dinner. 

Mr. -Augustus.—F rying bacon, woman! 
was you frying bacon ? 

Mary Blabtruth.—Yes, an please your 
Worship, and some cabbage for my hus- 
band’s dinner, he desired me. 

Mr. Augustus. —W here is this woman's 
husband ? ; 

Thomas Blabtruth.—Here, an please 
your Worship. 

Mr. Augustus.—Did you desire your 
wife to fry bacon for your dinner ? 

Thomas Blabtruth.—Yes, an pleas® 
your Worship, with some cabbage. 

Mr. Angustus.—Here’s a plot found 
out! Here’s a miscovery! Why frying 
bacon is high misdammer by law, and you 
shall both go to the girl-house and be 
hanged. Master Constable, take them 
into cursetody, and do you, John Scrub, 
make out their mittamouse, for they shall 
go to goal this instance. 

Constable.—What would your Wor- 
ship please to have done with Dorothy 
Lightfinger ? 

Mr. Augustus.—O charge her, and let 
her go about her business. 

Methought John mace out the mittimus, 
and the constable carried off the bacon 
fryers, and the rest of the company were 
sent away, and whilst 1 was wondering 
what his Wership could mean by com- 
mitting the man and his wife for trying 
bacon, the scene changed, and a Court of 
Judicature with all its formatities pre- 
sented itself. “The Judge was sitting on 
the bench, and a numerous body of black 
gowns, and others attefiding, and Mr. 
Augustus Peas came into the court and 
seated himéelf not far from his Lordship, 
when the trial of Thomas and Mary Blab- 
truth, for frying bacon was called. For 
frying bacon ? quoth the judge, what is 
the meaning of this, | never heard that 
frying bacon was a crime or against law 
before—who committed these persons ? 

Mr. Augustus.—I committed them my 
Lord, it is against law and a high mis- 
dammer. 

Judge.—Pray, Mr. Justice, shew me 
that Jaw, for I never heard of such a one 
in all my life. 

Mr. Augugtus.—Here is the book, my 
Lord, and here is the place (giving the 
book to his Lordship.) The judge hav- 
ing cast his eye upon the page, burst out 
into a loud laugh, and with much ado for 
laughing, acquainted the Court, that the 
law which Mr. Augustas had taken to be 
against frying bacon, was, that against 
firing a beacon, which put the whole 
Court into such a loud ha, ha, as awaked 
me? 
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As the Minerva is intended for the library, 
a limitted number of copies will be printed, 
so that no subscription can in fature be receiv- 
ed for a less period than a year; and this early 
notice is given that our present patrons, and 
those intending to become so, may regulate 
themselves accordingly. It may also be stat- 
ed, that arrears are expected to be discharged 
before the close of the present volume; and 
the original terms of payment, in advance, 
complied with by all who wish to be continued 
on our list of Subscribers, As there will be no 
agents in the country for the Minerva after 4 
the close of the present volume, subscribers 
are requested to make remittance (post paid,) 
to the publishers, Bliss and White, New-York. 

—— 
No. 50 Vol. II. of the MinERVA will contain 
the following articles: 
PoputaR TaLes.—-The White Horse; or 
Godfrey the Knight and Nina. Al Raoui. 
Tue TRAVELLER.— Origin and Manners of 
the Gypsies. 
THE Drama.— London Theatres. 
BroGRaPu ¥.—Sketches of Drs. Hutton, Jen- 
ner, and Baillie; and Col. Lambton. 
ARTS AND SciErNncES.—Effects of Heat and 
[Cold on Animal Life. No. If. Hungarian 
Wines.\ On Milk and iis Preservation. Bagne 
Lake and Glacier. Curiosities for the Ingenious. 
Scientific Notices from Foreign Journals. 
Literatur &.— Burchell’s Tyavels in Africa. 
Porrry.—Elegiae Stanzaz ; and The Maniac; 
by “J. R. Sutermeister.” The Voyage; by “ The- 
ron;” My Pippin Tree ; by“G.” with other pieces. 
GLEANER, Recorp, En1emas, Curono- 
LOGY. 





THE RECORD. | 


——-A thing of Shreds ana Patches! 








The exclusive rights granted by this state to 
the steam boat company, have been abrogated 
by the Supreme Court. 


Pits are now working in Essex County N. J. 
for the purpose of raising the coal lately. dis- 
covered there. It is bituminous, and more 
nearly resembles the oral coal than any yet 
found in this country. 5 


Sulphur is recommended as a preservative 
against the measles. 


Horace A. Hayden, Esq. of Baltimore, has 
discovered that the empyreumatic oil which 
comes over in the distillation of pyroligneous 
acid, ispeculiarly valuable for preserving ana- 
tomical preparations. 


Mr. M. Faraday of the Royal Institution, 
London, has declared that oil gas cannot be 
condensed into a liquid, so as to afford gas for 
es in a portable lamp, as some have pre- 
tei . 


Mildew may be taken out of linen in the 
following munner : rub it well with soap; then, / 
some fine chalk, and rub that also in 
the linen; lay it on the grass ; as it dries wet 
it a little, and it will come out at twice doing. 


Messrs. Cary and Lea of Philadelphia, have 
in press a new novel, entitled ** O’Halloran or 
the Insurgent Chief,” an Irish Historical Tale 
of 1798; by the author of “the Wilderness.” 


H. S. Tanner of Philadelphia, is preparing 
for publication a new and highly improved edi- 
tion of Arrowsmith’s large maps of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America ; embracing all the 
recent discoveries made throughout the world, 
together with its political and territorial divi- 
sions, as they may exist. : 





<> 


A wish Laving been frequently expressed by 
our Subscribers, that we should alfer the form 
of our journal from quarto to octavo, being a 
more convenient size, we have resolved to 





gown, where’s the defendant Mary Blab- 
truth ? 

Constable.—Here she is, an please your 
Worship. 

Mr. Augustus.—How came you to dis- 
charge Dorothy Lightfinger with stealing 
your gown, for she denies her innocence 
of it ? 

Mary Blabtruth.—-An please your 
Worship, my gown was hanging on a 
goosberry bush in the garden, and I saw 
Dorothy Lightfinger take it off with my 











meet their views on the 10th of April next, the 
day on which the Ist number of Vol. III. 
makes its appearance. A NEw sERIEs of the 





pages and tables of contents will be prepared. 


Minerva will then nce, and continue 
to be published in strict conformity with our 
original plan of arrangement. Each number 
will contain 16 pages octavo, making two 
handsome volumes in the year, for which title 


The paper will be of a superior quality, and 
the work printed on a new and handsome 





own eyes. 


MARRIED, 


Soloman Nichols to Sophia Van. Dyck. 

Mr. Thomas B. Smith to Miss Maria Haviland. 
Mr. Jeremiah Bacon to Miss Fanny Peach. | 
Mr. Eaward Shelmerdine to Miss Martha M. 
Roberts. 

Mr, Williem Oakley to Miss Mary Ann Banta, 
Alexander Buchanan Esq, to Miss Mary Ann 
Buchanan. 





Mr. Jarvis W. Gorden to Miss Jane Nelson. 
F DIED, 


Mrs. Maria Lewis, aged 26 years. 
Mrs. Cornelia Fisher, aged 53 years. 
Mary M’Clure, aged 16 years. 

Mr. Elias Noah, aged 56 years. 

Mr. Abraham Smith, aged 40 years, 
Mrs: Janet Wood. 

Mrs Elisabeth Peckwell, aged 66. 

Mr. Niel A. M’Kinnon, wegen 2% years. 
Mrs. Maria fisher, aged 43 years, 





type. 











POETRY. 


But think on the fame thou hast-lighted, 
How constant in me it will bura; 





“Ttis the gift of POETRY to hallow every piace it 


which it moves; to breathe round vature an odeur more 
exquisite than the perfume of the ro-e. an« to shed over 


jt a tint more magicalthar the blush of morning.” 








ETE TOA Ek 


For the Minerva. 


TO MARY. 


Thus Mary, dear, be thou mine own, 
While brighter eyes unheeded play, 
I'll love those moonlight looks alone, 
Which bless my home and guide my =. 
’ o 


AE. 
Oh, Mary dear! when first I saw 
‘Thy soft and sweet expressive face, 
1 felt what I'd ne’er done before : 
Tby image in my heart I plac’d. 
But can I dare to tell thee all ? 
Oh Mary, say you’ll me forgive, 
A culprit at your feet I kneel, 
Oh! bid me rise, and let me live. 


Forgive me, Mary, if I dared, 

To heave a wand’ring sigh from thee, 
Or any airy fabric reared 

To prove how dear thou wert to me. 
When, Rosa, first I spied among 
A motley group—a giddy throng, 
She caught my eye for one short hour, 
Then faced like a summer’s flower. 


Ob Mary ! had I lov’d thee less, 
1 might have lived in Rosa’s smile ; 
But ouly thou alone can bless, 
And all my pain and cares beguile: 
For hers was not the spell which bound 
My youthful hopes—my ardent mind ; 
Though I from her a welcome found, 
Ois "twas not like my Mary’s kind ! 


Whilst on her féatures then I gaz’d, 
I thought how I had thee beguil’d, 
And turn’d te look, alas, "twas vain, 
I found not Mary’s sunny smile! 
To Rosa dear, I'l! friendship give ; 
Alas! my soul can give no more, 
For whilst this throbbing heart shall live 
Jl. wear thee, Mary, in its core ! 
SINCLAIR. 
—_ 
For the Minerva. 


THE PARTING. 
FROM METASTASIO. 


Ob! this is the moment of anguish— 
Mary! my Mary, farewell! 

How listless and sad must J languish, 
While far from thee, dearest, 1 dwell. 


How painful the time that must sever 
This fond faithful bosom from thee! 

But thou—who can tell if thou ever, 
One thought wilt bestow upon me! 


Yet, suffer in search of that treasure, 
The peace of my breast, which is fled, 

That my thoughts—they are thine without measure— 
May follow wherever thou'lt tread. 


© then even space shall not sever, 
And stijl by thy side I will be; 

But thou—who can tell if thou ever, 
One thought wilt bestow upon me! 


Ah! lingering, dejected, and cheerless, 
i'll pine in my lonely despair; 

“O where’ I will sigh, “is the peerless, 
The loved and the lovely one—where ?"’ 


Thy came I will murmur for ever; 
‘* Bweet Mary ! my whisper will be; 
Put thou—who can tell, if thou ever 
One thought wilt bestow uy on me. 


My Mary ! how wasting the sadness, 
Fach day tts lone valley to trace, 

When I dwelt with a rapture of gladness, 
Whilst thou wast the light of the place! 


On me recoliections for ever 
Will throng from each object I see ; 
But thou—who can tell, if thou ever 
Wilt evea remember of me! 


I'l say, ** neath yon sycamores hoary, 
Thatacatter their leaves or the wave, 

She frowned on my amorou. = ory, 
Then plighted the haud tha she gave. 


“ Here, oft have we wandered together; 
bere, blushing, she yielded a kiss; 

But thou, ab! can any tell whether 
Thou'lt even remember of this |" 


flow many new lovers adoring, 

Will press rourd that far home of thine? 
How many, ‘sy pity imploring, 

Will urge a suit, teader as mine ! 


Weav'as when so many for ever, 


ae So ardeat and fond thou mayst see, 


Oh heavens! who knows if thou ever, 
Oue thought wilt bestow upon me! 


’ And think how I loved unrequited, 
“ Long, loug ere 1 hoped a return. 


Let it rest in that gentle breast ever, 
How bitter was parting with thee; 
Ob think—yet alas! thou mayst never, 

So much as remember of me ! 


MYRENE. 
~~ 
For the Minerva. 


ASTRONOMY. 
Written in a'Lady’s Album. 


The path that the planets run: 
Be thy life as light, and thy path as bright, 
Round happiness’ golden sun. 


Thou lov’st to view o’er the arch of blue, 
The fiery comet’s way : 

May pass thee so every rapid wo, 

* Nor eclipse thy cheerful ray. 


Thou lov’st to see with what harmony 
The planets their course pursue : 

So, with those we love be it ours to rove, 
In tenour as calm and true! 


In every page here, my lovely sage, 
Mayst thou study a charming sky ; 
|| Every star be clear that thou findest here, 
And their sun be thy beaming eye. 
Philadelphia. LAURENCE. 
_ 
WHIST. 

A TALE OF TRICKS. 
Cards, those delightful temper-trying things, 
The comic muse new comically sings, 
And nothing more than sings, she bid me say, 








To be exempt from party-coloured knaves. 


My theme I said was Whist.—Allow 
Me, and I'll tell my story now : 

Perhaps you dontknow Mrs. Cooper? 
—Well, 

No matter ;—only*my tale is what befell 
That good old lady on a certain day, 
Or rather evening, I should say.— 
Ladies, excuse me, I must pause, 





| Having infringed decorum’s laws. 
For old read elderly, and then 
Forgive the lapsus lingue of my pen; 
For, | assure you, head nor heart, 

In the faux pas, have had a part. 


Good Mrs. Cooper had, as I have hinted, 
Advanced some distauce in the vale of years, 
|| Her eyes had lost their fire, and stinted 


In truth, she was a little purblind, which 
Happens in course of. time to poor and rich. 
Good soul! she dearly loved a hand at whist, 
And when proposed, she never could resist. 
Upon the evening mentioned, she, 

As comes in turn, must dealer be ; 

From hand to hand the cards were past, 
Shuffied, and came to her at last; 

She shuffled also—understand, 

None at her house play’d slight of hand ; 
Yet somehow when the cards she dealt, 
And each opponent anxious felt, M 
And while the trump lay onthe board, ~* 
That each a sight it might afford, 

A trick was played, by some strange means, 
Which foiled her aces, kings, and quecas ; 
For while the cards were being sorted, 

One slyly with her trump card sported, 

And chang’d it for another suit, 

By which his hand was better suited, 

And, unobserved by all and mute, 

He the old lady’s card commuted. 

Now this was rather hard upon her, 








If I had said it was too bad, . 
*Twere right, for twas the only trump she had, 
Which made it thirteen times more hard, 

For truly ‘twas the thirteenth card. 


Shortly the lady’s partgg played 

One of the very suit which she 

Had turn’d as trump. Trumps! he call’d out; 
She fumbled, felt, and turn’d her cards about, 
And seein’d astonish’d and dismayed! 

Each guest with expectation sa:, 

Wond’ring what Mrs. Cooper would be at, 
When sudden on the table plump 

She pops her cards, and cries, bless me! 

I dealt, and have not got a trump ! 














Thou lov’st to trace through the realms of space 


Mortals may win or lose—the muse dont play— | 
Except with kings and queens, and then she craves 


| fears; 
Were they of the pow’r to raise, or hopes, or 


Whether *twas playing card or honour; - 


THE MINERVA. 


STANZAS. 


I knew not that the world contained 
A form so lovely as thine own; 

Nor ceem’d that where such beauty reign’d 
Humitity would fix her throne. 


For I had mark’d, where eyes were bright, 
Too well their owners knew their pow’r, 

And arm’d them with that dazzling light 
The sun emits at noontide’s hour. 


Too proud to veil a single ray, 
Or one effulgent glance surrender, 
And glittering with the blaze of day, 
And scorning twilight’s softer splendour. 


I knew not where the form display’d 
Such symmetry and grace as thine, 
That intellect would lend its aid, 
And sentiment there raise her shrine. 


For I had matk’d where form and face 
Had beauty’s varied charms combin’d, 

There oft was wanting feeling’s trace— 
The beam of soul—the ray of mind. 


And vain has been each studied art, 
And futile ev’ry cold endeavour— 

The light that comes not from the heart 
A moment shines—then fades for ever. 


But I, at last, have turn’d from those 
Whom once I knew, to gazé 6n thee,— 

On thee, whose cheeks divinest glows 
Reveal the bosom’s purity. 


The summer-sky is calm—serene— 
The sunimer-ocean mildly fair, 

As if some bright—some heavenly scene 
In beauty were reflected there;— 


And thus, when on thy brow I gaze, 

And view the lights around it gleaming, 
They seem to be the living rays 

From heart, and soul, and spirit beaming. 


oe 
SONNET.—To Music. 


Sweet muse, whose soothing pow’r I raptur’d feel 
Wheu threugh the vale at early eve I stray, 
Whose warbling then my ev’ry woe can heal, 
Who taught me first to breathe this heartfelt lay. 
When o’er my mind thine influence soft did steal. 
Love stole in too; and then the jocund day 
Was quickly past, and then the gladd’ning peal 
Of mirth rang on, and pleasure shed her ray 
Around my youth, though these have past away, 
Quick as the meteor’s flash, yet still I own 
Thy witching pow’r, though seldom ’tis I may 
Range through the verdant dale with thee alone, 
And give to thee the silent starlight hour, _[pour- 
And o’er my wounded mind let aJjl thy sweetness 


LEpigram. 


oo 
ON TIME. 


Time darks the sky, time brings the day, 

Time glads the heart, time puffs all joys away; 
Time builds a city, and o’erthrows a nation, 
Time writes a story of their desolation. 

Time hath a time when I shall be no more, 

d ' «Time makes poor men rich and rich men poor. 


7 
SEs 


ENIGMAS., 








** And justly the wise man thus preach'd to us all, 
Despise not the value of thingstbat aresmail.”” 





Answers to Pussles in our last. 
Puzz_LeE 1.—A Secret. 
PuzzLe 11.—To a common liar; for he will 
not be believed though he tell the truth. 


NEW PUZZLES, 
I. 
What properties of animals are those which 
should constitute the qualifications of a wife? 


Il. 
Why is a kiss given to an old woman in the 
dark like a species of fire arms? 


111, 
Dear is my first, when shadowy night is near, 
But ’tis my second makes my first so dear, 
My whole with decent care my first preserves, 
Aad thus to be my second well deserves. 
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1812 Michilimackinack taken by the British. 
July 17. : 
—— Mob in Baltimore, in which the brave gene- 
ral Lingan lost his life, and several others 
were severely wounded and left for dead, 

July 27 and 28. 

General Hull left Canada, retreated to De- 

troit, August 7. 

— H.B.M. sloop of war Alert, of 20 guns, 
captain Langharne, surrendered to the 

United States frigate Essex, of 32 guns, 

captain Porter, after a feeble and useless 

resistance of 8 minutes, August 18. 

—— General Hull surrendered his army and the 
whole Territory vf Michigan to the British, 

under general Brock, August 16. 

—— The United States frigate Constitution, of 
44 guns, captain Hull, captured H. B. M. 

frigate Guerriere, of 38 guns, James Dacres, 

commander, after an action of 25 minutes, 

ion which the British bad 15 killed and 64 

wounded, and the Americans 7 killed and 7 

wounded, August 19. 

—— Great hurricane at New-Orleans, Au- 
gust 19. 

—— The Algerines commenced hostilitiesagainst 
the United States, by the capture of the 

brig Edwin of Salem, August 22. 

—— Unsuccessful attack of the Indians upen 
Fort Harrison, September 3. : 

—— Ogdensburgh bombarded for three hours, 
without injury, October 2. ; 

—— The British made a second attempt upon 
Ogdensburgh with 40 boats, containing 

from 400 to 600 men, but were beaten off, 

October 8. 

—— The Detroit and Caledonia, British armed 

brigs, cut out from under the walls of Fort 

Erie, by a detachmeatof sailors and vol- 

unteers commanded by lieutenant Elliot of 

the United States navy, October 8. 

—— Battle of Queenstown, in which the United 
States army commanded by general Van 

Rensselaer of the New-York milita, at- 

tacked the British, killed their general 

|Brock,] and drove them from their en- 
trenchments; but the American milita re- 
fusing to cross the river, the enemy renew- 
ed the action with large reinforcements and 
compelled the Americans to resign their 
conquest and surrender prisoners of war, 

October 13. 

—— H. B. M. sloop of war Frolic, of 18 guns, 
captain Wynyates, captured by the United 

States sloop of war Wasp, of 16 guns, cap- 

tain Jones, after an action of 43 minutes, 

in which the Frolic had 30 killed and 50 

wounded, and the Wasp 5 killed and § 

wounded. Both vessels were fallen in with 
two hours after the action, and captured by 

the Poicters, 74, October 18. é 

—— A party of British surprised at St. Regis, 
by major Young, of the New-York mili a, 

and 40 prisoners taken, October 21. i 

—— H. B. M. frigate Macedonian, John C. Car- 
den, commander, of 38 guns, captured by 

the United States frigate United States. 

captain Decatur, of 44 guns, after an ac- 
tion of one bour and 30 minutes, in which 
the Macedonian had 36 killed and 68 wound- 

ed, and the United States 5 killed and 7 

wounded, October 25. 

—— The United States brig Vixen, of 14 guns 
and 120 men, George W. Reed, command- 

ex, captured by H. B. M. frigate Southamp- 

ton, of 32 guns, Sir James Lucas Yeo, aiter 

a chase of 9 hours, and both vessels wreck- 

ed 5 days after on the Island of Conception, 

December 22. 

~—— Theatre at Richmond (V.) took fire during 
the performance, and 85 persons perished 

in the flames, December 26. 

— H.B. M. frigate Java, of 38 guns, captain 
Lambert, captured by the United States 
frigate Constitution, of 44 guns, captain 

. Bainbridge, after an action of fifty-five mi- 
nutes, in which the Java had 69 killed 
and 101 wounded, and the Constitution 9 
killed and 25 wounded, December 29. 

1813 The United States schooner Viper, of 12 
guns, lieutenant John D. Henly, captured 
by H. B. M. frigate Narcissus, of 32 guns, 
captain Lumley, after a chase of 5 hours, 
January 17. 

—— Battle of Frenchtown, on the river Raisin, 
when general Winchester with 35 officers 

and 487 non commissioned officers and pri- 

vates surrendered prisoners of war to the 

British and Indians, commanded by colonel 

Proctor, January 22. 

—— Chesapeake deciared in a state of blockade 

Febraary 5. 

—— Ogdensburgh captured by the British, and 
all the public stores removed or destroyed, 

February 22. 
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